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GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
II. 


te novels of George Eliot form a grand and attractive part of 
the imposing monument which has been reared by the great 
writers of imaginative literature. The effect of that monument is the 
more striking on account of the contrast between it and the arid and 
dreary desert of contemporary fiction amid which it stands,—a desert 
which is constantly enlarging by reason of the additions laboriously 
made by men and women under the delusion that they are thereby ren- 
dering a service to literature and earning for themselves eternal fame, 
In the last century it was common for persons who had acquired the 
knack of fashioning prose into lines of equal length with rhymes at 
the end, to style themselves poets. Others wrote what they called 
plays, and fancied themselves on a level with Shakspeare. The pres- 
ent fashion is to write a novel ; and the persons who follow the fashion 
appear to be happily unconscious of anything more being required in 
order to produce a good novel than pen, ink, paper, and due persever- 
ance in covering the paper with the conventional number of words. 
Novels produced in this mechanical way cost the readers greater toil 
than the writers, 

When Scott began his career as a novelist, twenty other writers of 
novels enjoyed reputation and popularity. A novel was published 
once a fortnight in 1814, the year that “ Waverley” appeared ; at the 
time of Scott’s death, im 1832, two novels were published every week. 
In the interval of forty-five years which separated the publication of 
“Waverley” from George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” three thousand novels 
have been given to the world in Great Britain alone. The rate of 
production in that country has so rapidly increased since “Adam 
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Bede” appeared, in 1859, that five hundred and eighty novels were 
published in the United Kingdom last year, being at the rate of more 
than one a day. When the contributions made to this department of 
literature by writers in the United States and the non-English speak- 
ing countries are taken into account, the sum total becomes so vast as 
to affect the mind with a sensation of vertigo or oppression, — resem- 
bling that which is experienced when the figures of a gigantic national 
debt are pondered over, or when an attempt is made to realize the 
distance of the earth from a planet at the outskirts of space. If 
Dominie Sampson could have beheld but a part of this huge pile of 
books, he would have expressed the feelings of others as well as his 
own by exclaiming “ prodigious !” 

As civilization advances, thousands of educated persons of mature 
years and sound faculties display tastes which are supposed to denote 
savages in the depths of ignorance and little children on the threshold 
of knowledge. Nothing gives greater delight to a savage, who has 
had plenty to eat, than to listen to a clever story-teller. It is fair 
to believe that Captain John Smith found favor in the eyes of the 
Princess Pocahontas, by relating stories as thrilling and incredible 
as those which he has recorded in print. Few young children, if 
called upon to elect between hearing a story and getting a toy, 
would not ask for the story first, with the reservation to ask for 
the toy afterward. It is to gratify persons with the tastes and 
leisure of savages and little children that novels are supplied by the 
thousand, and the increasing supply is due to an ever increasing 
demand. It is physically impossible for any one to read all the novels 
in all European languages which issue from the press, yet many per- 
sons strive to accomplish the feat by reading nothing but novels. 
These readers flatter themselves that they lead studious and exem- 
plary lives. Women are the most assiduous readers and the most 
prolific writers of novels. Out of the twenty novelists whose works 
were in vogue when “Waverley” appeared, fourteen were women. 
Upwards of twenty female novelists enjoyed the favor of the reading 
public at the time when George Eliot became their rival and superior. 
She did not begin the career of a novelist with a light heart. She 
clearly discerned the difficulties in her path, but she possessed the 
ability, while inspired with a determination, to surmount them. She 
had qualifications such as few of her sex ever bring to the writing of 
books. Her education had been thorough; she had a wide and 
minute acquaintance with the best works in the literatures of an- 
tiquity and the modern world ; she had a thorough knowledge of her 
mother tongue and rare skill in using it ; she had a remarkable faculty 
of observation and the power of analyzing and sympathizing with 
varied states of feeling, and she was endowed with that subtile and 
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incomparable gift which enabled her to turn all the others to the best 
possible account, —a gift which it is easier to appreciate than define, 
and which is known as genius. 

In no department of literature is the disparity between the several 
products greater than in that of fiction. A really great novel may be 
ranked with the finest of epics or plays ; a bad novel must be classed 
with the most worthless trash. But the number of novels of the 
highest class is almost as small as that of epics like those of Homer, 
and plays like those of Shakspeare. Though the number be small, 
the value of the whole is inestimable. The loss to the world would be 
incalculable if any calamity should cause the destruction of the works 
of such modern authors, among others, as those of Boccaccio, Cer- 
vantes, Le Sage, Voltaire, Balzac, George Sand, Bunyan, Defoe, Swift, 
Fielding, Smollett, Jane Austen, Goethe, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Charlotte Bronté, and Hawthorne. These are some of the writers of 
fiction who have contributed to rear a splendid monument, and to 
furnish models for the emulation of authors inspired with a noble 
ambition. It was to attain a place among the greatest of these writ- 
ers that George Eliot strove with diligence and energy. She had the 
unusual reward of seeing her works numbered during her lifetime 
among English classics. 

Before pointing out the characteristics of George Eliot's writings, I 
must draw a distinction between those in prose and those in verse. 
It is the prose writings which have made her famous, and which prove 
the quality and greatness of her power. Many injudicious admirers 
praised her poems, and did their utmost to make her fancy that the 
divine afflatus which animates the poet, but which is absent from the 
versifier, was one of her distinguishing glories. Great writers are 
exposed to a double temptation: (1) they are tempted to try whether 
they can succeed in a new field as well as they have done in that 
wherein their laurels were won ; and (2) they are tempted to believe 
that their friends are not deceived in pronouncing the new effort a 
splendid triumph. Partly owing to his own desire to make the 
attempt, and partly owing to the pressure of friends, Scott began to 
write plays after he had proved his pre-eminence as a writer of novels. 
Contemporaries professed to like his plays as much as his novels ; and 
_ they cannot be called insincere, because they were predisposed to like 
anything that Scott wrote, and they had persuaded themselves that he 
was eminently fitted for writing plays. Yet who reads these plays 
now? How many readers can honestly admire them, or refrain from 
wishing that they had never been written? The like mistake is made 
by Mr. Tennyson, who has bestowed much labor on proving that he 
is not endowed with the dramatic faculty. Though his plays have 
been eulogized in the loftiest strain, yet if he had written only these 
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his name would not be inscribed on the roll of great poets. There 
are many fine passages in George Eliot's poems ; some of her lyrics 
are very beautiful, indeed almost perfect ; no one can deny that she 
had much poetry in her nature. Nevertheless it is incontestable that 
if she had left no other legacy to the world than the volumes which 
contain her poems, her exquisitely worded wish that she might join 
the invisible choir of the immortal dead, and live again in the minds 
which cherished and were moulded by her thoughts, would have been 
expressed to no purpose, and would seem both futile and vain.! 

The intensely feminine tone of George Eliot's novels is their special 
and pervading characteristic. She had a thorough and laudable aver- 
sion to the female writers who masquerade in masculine guise, and 
prefer imitating the ways of men to giving sincere expression to their 
own sentiments. The evil of which she complained, when she first 
began to write, has increased in magnitude ; not only because female 
novelists have increased in number, but also because they have found 
that they gain greater notoriety by writing in a manner which is con- 
sidered unbecoming in women. When a lady novelist creates per- 
sonages whose objects seem to be to break the Commandments in the 
most offensive style, a zest is imparted to the sins by the reflection 
that these wicked deeds have been contrived by a female brain. It 
is supposed that the lady novelists who depict fast life must have lived 
it, and the impropriety of their books is regarded as a reflection of 
the impropriety of their conduct. These notions have seldom any 
foundation, in actual fact. Sometimes, and as an exception, a thorough 
man of pleasure, like Fielding, may write with extraordinary power 
while ruining himself by culpable excesses; but the rake of either 
sex does not make many valuable contributions to literature. The 
female novelist usually draws upon her imagination for her pictures 
of vice ; hence it is that her wicked personages are very wearisome, 
being perfectly unreal. She may be a pattern of all the proprieties in 
her own person, and her time may be too much occupied in devising 
unpleasant persons and narrating unpleasant incidents to allow of her 
learning much about life of any kind. In professing extreme famil 
iarity with the evil which is in the world, lady novelists commonly 
prove their entire ignorance of it. 

Fidelity to nature is stamped on all George Eliot’s creations. Her 
personages might have lived and acted as she makes them, and all 
of them are human beings. Scarcely one of them is exaggerated. 


1 Among the examples which might be quoted of George Eliot’s inharmonious verse, let 
the following, from the “ Spanish Gipsy,” suffice : — 
Lopez. “Santiago! Juan thou art hard to please. 
J speak not for my own delighting, /. 
J can be silent, 7.” 
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Not one of them could be changed in any particular without detri- 
ment to the general effect. While the breath of life has been breathed 
into all her creations, a strain of humor constautly recurs, and adds, if 
that be possible, to their vitality and truthfulness. Many women 
are the possessors of great gifts ; but the gift of humor is seldom in- 
cluded among them. George Eliot is one of the rare exceptions, 
and in this, as in most of her highest qualities, she is on a par with 
Jane Austen. 

Between Jane Austen and George Eliot there are several points of 
contrast as well as many points of resemblance. The former was 
the more precocious novelist ; her “ Pride and Prejudice” was written 
when she was twenty-one, whereas the latter did not write “ Adam 
Bede” till she was thirty-nine. The daughter of a country clergy- 
man, living a placid life in quiet places, knowing nothing of the great 
world except from books or the conversations of those to whom it was 
familiar, and having little knowledge of any other literature than that 
of England, Jane Austen lacked many things which George Eliot 
possessed, and seemed imperfectly qualified for producing works of 
fiction surpassing in their peculiar excellence anything that had been 
written before her time, and unsurpassed by anything that has been 
written since. In common with George Eliot she was endowed with 

) a fastidious taste and a fine critical faculty. She could thoroughly 
appreciate whatever was really good, and she could discern imperfec- 
tions with marvellous acuteness. She possessed that self-knowledge 
which is almost as rare as genius, and is not less useful: it enabled 
her to understand the limit of her power, and led her to exercise her 
faculties in the field which was best suited for their exhibition. It 
was with literal truth that she stated her forte to consist in turning 
out pictures made on ivory with a very fine brush, and that, while the 
composition of a historical romance might yield her greater profit 
and popularity than her “pictures of domestic life in country vil- 
lages,” she could “no more write a historical romance than an epic 
poem.” The true knowledge of herself which caused Jane Austen 
to write in the foregoing terms was displayed in the case of Scott, 
when he entered in his diary that “Jane Austen had a talent for 
describing the involvements and feelings and characters of ordinary 
life, which is to me the most wonderful I ever met with. The big 
bow-wow strain I can do myself like any now going; but the exqui- 
site touch which renders ordinary commonplace things and charac- 
‘ ters interesting from the truth of the description and the sentiment 

43 denied to me.” 

There is a close resemblance between George Eliot and Jane Aus- 
ten in a particular to which I have already referred, and in which they 
stand almost alone among women, — the possession of a keen sense 
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of humor and the ability to make it play its due part in human life, 
Women can make and appreciate witty remarks ; they can even outdo 
men in the cleverness and point of their sayings, — yet they are rarely 
capable of being humorous themselves, or of enjoying the humor of 
others. It is certain that no woman has created a Falstaff ; it is doubt- 
ful whether any woman thoroughly admires him. The pages of George 
Eliot and Jane Austen teem with proofs of their hearty understanding 
and appreciation of the ludicrous and grotesque in human nature. Both 
desired to keep themselves secluded from the world ; but Jane Austen 
was the more successful. Her name did not appear on the titlepage 
of any of her books during her lifetime; her popularity has never 
extended to the mass of the reading public. Even that large section 
of the public which seldom reads a book, but plumes itself upon famil- 
iarity with the names of noteworthy writers, makes no pretence of 
acquaintance with Jane Austen. A striking and curious illustration 
can be given of the ignorance of the general public about her, and of 
the enthusiasm which impels a select part of the public to visit any 
spot with which her name is identified. It is recorded that a gentle- 
man visiting Winchester Cathedral, where Jane Austen lies buried, 
asked the verger to point out her grave. The latter said, “ Pray, Sir, 
can you tell me whether there was anything particular about that 
lady ?— so many people want to know where she was buried.” 

No one praised Jane Austen more warmly or appreciated her works 
more sincerely than George Eliot ; and the passages which the latter 
has written about her predecessor contain not only a high compliment 
to her, but a.revelation of the writer’s own mind. The passages in 
question merit quotation on their own account; and since they are 
little known, they may have the charm of novelty also: — 


“ First and foremost let Jane Austen be named the greatest artist that has ever 
written, using the term to signify the most perfect mastery over the means to her 
end. There are heights and depths in human nature Miss Austen has never scaled 
nor fathomed ; there are worlds of passionate existence into which she has never 
set foot: but although this is obvious to every reader, it is equally obvious that 
she has risked no failures by attempting to delineate that which she had not seen. 
Her circle may be restricted, but it is complete. Her world is a perfect orb, and 
vital. Life as it presents itself to an English gentlewoman, peacefully yet actively 
engaged in her quiet village, is mirrored in her works with a purity and fidelity that 
must endow them with interest for all time. To read one of her books is like an 
actual experience of life: you know the people.as if you had lived with them, and 
you feel something of personal affection towards them. The marvellous reality 
and subtile distinctive traits noticeable in her portraits has led Macaulay to call her 
a prose Shakspeare. If the whole force of the distinction which lies in that 
epithet prose be fairly appreciated, no one, we think, will dispute the compliment; 
for out of Shakspeare it would be difficult to find characters so typical, yet so 
nicely demarcated within the limits of their kind. We do not find such profound 
psychological insight as may be found in George Sand (not to mention male writ- 
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ers); but taking the type to which the characters belong, we see the most intimate 
and accurate knowledge in all Miss Austen’s creations. Only cultivated minds 
fairly appreciate the exquisite art of Miss Austen. Those who demand the stimu- 
lus of ‘ effects,’ those who can only see by strong lights and shadows, will find her 
tame and uninteresting. . . . Of all imaginative writers she is the most rea. 
Never does she transcend her own actual experience ; never does her pen trace a 
line that does not touch the experience of others. Herein we recognize the first 
quality of literature. We recognize the second and more special quality of woman- 
liness in the tone and point of view ; they are novels written by a woman, an Eng- 
lishwoman, a gentlewoman, — no signature could disguise that fact; and because 
she has so faithfully (though unconsciously) kept to her own womanly point of 
view, her works are durable. There is nothing of the doctrinaire in Jane Austen ; 
not a trace of woman’s ‘mission ;’ but as the most truthful and unexaggerated of 
writers, female literature has reason to be proud of her.” 


While George Eliot had a great female predecessor in her own 
country, she had a contemporary French sister in George Sand, who 
shares with her the merit of having made the most valuable contribu- 
tions to modern literature in our day which have proceeded from a 
woman's pen. They differ from each other in several respects. The 
only close point of resemblance consists in their style. The art with 
which both write is the perfection of nature. The first pages which 
both wrote were marked by all the excellences which are regarded as 
their special characteristics ; both are eloquent in the truest and rarest 
sense ; their phrases are the expressions of minds fraught with emo- 
tion. The marked difference between them is the way in which they 
respectively treat the passion of love. There is nothing of an erotic 
tendency in the pages of George Eliot ; her personages make love in 
a natural, but perfectly conventional way. George Sand, on the con- 
trary, never seems more at home than when dealing with the extreme 
and violent fashion of love-making ; she gloats over the eccentricities 
of a great or a misdirected passion. Mr. Henry James, Jr. gives her 
credit for having enlarged the sphere of information concerning “the 
ardent forces of the heart ;” he praises her for having advanced far 
beyond Miss Austen and Sir Walter Scott, Dickens and Thackeray, 
Hawthorne and George Eliot, when representing young people in love 
with each other. He further notes, what is also well worth bearing 
in mind, that foreigners must consider “those large comprehensive 
fictions, ‘Middlemarch’ and ‘ Daniel Deronda,’” as “ strSngely love- 
less” when contrasted with the novels of George Sand, and must 
think that they are “like vast, cold, commodious, respectable rooms, 
through whose window-panes one sees a snow-covered landscape, and 
across whose acres of sober-hued carpet one looks in vain for a fire- 
place or a fire.” Yet one would think that “ The Mill on the Floss” 
might have led Mr. James to qualify this graceful sentence. . 

While there are a few points of resemblance between George Eliot 
and other female novelists, the differences are far greater in number and 
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essence. This is the test and token of originality. Any writer who 
copies or closely approximates to another lives entirely by reflected 
light. George Eliot has an independent existence. Though not the 
equal of her French sister in some things, she is her superior in 
others. It is certain that if she could not have written “Indiana” 
or “ Valentine,” or any of George Sand’s passionate protests against 
existing social order, George Sand was quite as incapable of compos- 
ing such a work as “ Romola.” 

In the novels which first made George Eliot famous there are many 
passages which appear to be records of personal experience ; it was 
said that these works were reproductions rather than inventions; that 
many of the characters could be identified in real life; that Dinah 
Morris was a portrait of her Aunt Elizabeth Evans, and that Maggie 
Tulliver was herself. Jane Austen was subjected to the same charge. 
She was found fault with because her personages were those with 
whom she was in daily intercourse, and she was denied merit because 
she had slavishly copied what lay before her eyes. A kind friend 
having questioned Jane Austen on the subject, she expressed her 
horror at being thought guilty of such an “invasion of the social 
proprieties” as is implied in reproducing the peculiarities of one’s 
friends and neighbors ; adding that her desire was to create and not to 
mimic, and that she was too proud of her gentlemen “to admit that 
they were only Mr. A and Col. B.” Before showing, as I shall after- 
ward show, how absurd it is to suppose that George Eliot’s aunt 
served any other purpose than to afford a mere hint out of which 
grew the fine figure of Dinah Morris, I may fitly introduce her own 
opinion on this head, which undoubtedly represents her own practice. 
She held “that the author is bound to use actual experience as his 
material, or else to keep silent ; but he is equally bound by all moral 
and social considerations not to use that experience in such forms 
that the public will recognize it, and become, as it were, initiated into 
the private affairs of his characters.” The notion that great novel- 
ists who produce life-like portraits must have copied directly from a 
living original, arises from the presumption that nothing truly natural 
can be other than a literal transcript from external nature. It is 
assumed tMMt it is perfectly easy to delineate a person or group of 
persons with whom one is well acquainted and in frequent associa- 
tion. To copy nature is really the hardest of all hard tasks ; to copy 
nature perfectly is impossible. The most careful artist cannot do 
more than give his impression, while other eyes see something which 
escapes him. No one person appears the same to any two persons, 
and the most faithful copyist fails to convey a likeness of what is 
obvious to other spectators. Let those try the experiment who think 
it easy to sketch the persons whom they know, and they will find 
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that the copy is regarded either as a satire or a caricature, or else 
that the likeness is so flattered as to be unrecognizable. Many per- 
sonages and incidents in fiction which are commonly thought to be 
inventions are those of real life. In none of Dickens’s novels is there 
a personage whose story is a closer repetition of actual facts than 
David Copperfield, yet it was not till the biography of Dickens was 
published that the readers of his novels suspected how much in the 
imaginary career of David Copperfield was the record of his own 
early days. The truth is that the personages which appear the most 
natural are usually the offspring of a fertile imagination. When the 
creators of such characters are treated as writers who have executed 
a task which is within the reach of any one who chooses to make the 
attempt, they are complimented in the same manner that Garrick was 
by Partridge when the latter assured Tom Jones: “ Why, I could act 
just as well myself!” The admirers of stronger and more highly 
spiced writing than the sober, faithful, and natural pages of Jane 
Austen and George Eliot resemble Partridge, when he added that the 
actor who played the part of the king was far superior to Garrick as 
Hamlet, because the king spoke all his words distinctly “half as loud 
again as the other.” 

It is not often that the genesis of a character in fiction can be so 
accurately set forth as that of Dinah Morris in “Adam Bede.” Soon 
after the novel appeared, it was confidently asserted that the female 
preacher was a living likeness of Elizabeth Evans, the aunt of George 
Eliot. In the autumn of 1859 the latter stated the facts in a letter to 
her friend, Mrs. Sara Hennell. It is true that Elizabeth Evans had 
been a female preacher among the Wesleyans, and had left that body 
after women were forbidden to preach. When George Eliot first saw 
her she was sixty years old, and was “a tiny little woman, with bright, 
small, dark eyes, and hair that had been black I imagine, but was 
now gray: a pretty woman in her youth, but of a totally different 
physical type from Dinah. The difference, as you will believe, was not 
simply physical; no difference is.” Her remembrance of conversa- 
tions with her aunt was nearly altogether confined to hearing from 
her, one sunny afternoon, — 


“ How she had, with another pious woman, visited an unhappy girl in prison, 
stayed with her all night, and gone with her to execution. . . . In her account of 
the prison scenes I remember no word she uttered, —I only remember her tone 
and manner, and the deep feeling I had under the recital. Of the girl she knew 
nothing, I believe, —or told me nothing, — but that she was a common, coarse girl 
convicted of child-murder. The incident lay in my mind for years on years, as a 
dead germ, apparently, till time had made my mind a nidus in which it could fruc- 
tify; it then turned out to be the germ of ‘Adam Bede.’ . . . You see how she 
suggested Dinah; but it is not possible you should see as I do how entirely her 
individuality differed from Dinah’s. How curious it seems to me that people 
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should think Dinah’s sermon, prayers, and speeches even, copied, when they were 
written with hot tears as they surged up in my own mind.” 

A more useful inquiry than that which is designed to elucidate and 
trace the paternity of any of her characters would take the form of 
ascertaining the likenesses between the members of that large group 
of ideal personages with which she has helped to people the realm 
of fiction. Janet Dempster, in “Janet’s Repentance,” has much in 
common with the homely Maggie Tulliver and the majestic Romola. 
Mr. Casaubon has a close affinity with Bardo the blind scholar, who, 
as Cristofero Laudino remarked, “was one of those scholars who lie 
overthrown in their learning like cavaliers in heavy armor, and then 
get angry because they are over-ridden.” Monna Brigida speaks a 
different tongue from many of the English widows and spinsters 
whom George Eliot has depicted, yet she acts much as they do and 
thinks the same thoughts. Arthur Donnithorne is transported from 
“Adam Bede” and reproduced under a new name and with altered 
manners in “ Middlemarch” as the uninteresting Will Ladislaw. The 
most curious of all the resemblances is that which can be discerned 
in external things between Hetty Sorrel and Tito Melema. I can 
but indicate the scope and nature of this investigation ; to pursue it 
adequately would occupy far more space than I have now at my 
command. 

George Eliot’s novels, as pieces of composition, are open to the 
criticism that they are too rounded and complete. She liked to finish 
her stories as carefully as her sentences, having a horror of vague- 
ness and mystery. Clearness and conclusiveness are great virtues in 
composition, but the artistic effect may sometimes demand a certain 
reticence ; and it is often better to leave something to the reader's 
imagination than to conclude and settle everything. As noteworthy 
‘illustrations of this, I may cite the endings of “The Mill on the 
Floss” and of “Romola.” The catastrophe which causes the death 
of Tom and Maggie Tulliver is dramatically narrated; the picture 
of the surging river sweeping everything before it is bold, vivid, and 
impressive. That the brother and sister should meet to part no more 
in such circumstances, and should fall victims to the angry flood on 
whose banks they had spent their happiest hours, has all the contrast 
and horror of antique tragedy. Their reconciliation in the presence 
of inevitable death is natural and touching. If they had been left 
silently speeding to their doom, allowing the reader to imagine what 
passed between them at the supreme moment of their lives, the effect 
would have been much stronger than that which is produced by 
reading the sentences which they finally interchange. Romola is 
made to pass through an episode at the close of the work named 
after her which has no proper connection with anything which pre- 
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cedes: this is her visit to the village where the plague has broken 
out, and where she acts as guardian angel to the sick and dying. 
The subject could have been treated to greater advantage as a dis- 
tinct story. Her own end is to fill the part of a self-constituted 
grandmother to Tessa’s children. She does her duty to perfection, 
and speaks a beautiful epilogue; but there is something common- 
place in the impression which she leaves on the reader’s mind. A 
different and more congruous effect would have been the result had 
she passed out of the story in the skiff upon which she embarks, weary 
of life, and seeking rest and oblivion. I must guard myself against 
the reproach of thinking lightly of “Romola” because I take excep- 
tions to some parts of the plot. As a novel, I think it is the finest of 
George Eliot’s works, and the one which will live the longest. A 
historical novel can be enjoyed by persons to whom the most skilful 
and accurate portraiture of bygone manners is dry and unprofitable. 
So long as the world takes a keen interest in the doings of the New 
England Puritans, the “Scarlet Letter” will be read with a two- 
fold curiosity. So long as people care about the attempt of the 
young Pretender to oust George II. from the throne of Great Britain, 
there will be many readers of “ Waverley ;” while as many will read 
“Ivanhoe,” “The Talisman,” “Quentin Durward,” “The Fortunes 
of Nigel,” so long as general interest is felt in the career of Richard 
the Lion Heart and the Crusaders, in Louis XI. of France, and 
James I. of England. After all that has been written about Wash- 
ington, there is no book in which a truer picture of him can be found 
than in Thackeray’s “ Virginians ;”’ it is not rash to predict immor- 
tality for that novel, seeing that it will endure so long as the memory 
of the great man whom it commemorates. Of Bulwer’s many works 
of fiction none is read more often, or is so likely to be read in future 
ages, as the “Last Days of Pompeii.” “Romola” is associated with 
the memories which cluster round the city of Florence, and with those 
everlasting memories of the olden days when the city was a power in 
the land, and was the theatre in which Savonarola played a part 
almost unique in history. 

George Eliot held that “no woman would write such a novel as 
‘Tom Jones’ or ‘ Vanity Fair, or was capable of such an effort of im- 
aginative history as ‘Ivanhoe.’” By writing “ Romola” she has partly 
disproved her own dictum. It is still true, however, that had Scott 
treated the same topic he would have done so in a different style. 
He would have given greater prominence to Savonarola; and the 
scenes where Bernardo del Nero and his four colleagues are executed, 
and where Savonarola appears when the ordeal by fire is to take place, 
would have been painted with the splendor of the spectacle when 
Rebecca is about to be led to the stake in “Ivanhoe,” and when the 
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Bishop of Liége is slain by Nikkel Blok at the orgy presided over by 
William de La Marck, the Wild Boar of Ardennes, in “Quentin Dur- 
ward.” Yet though the pictorial parts of the work fall short of those 
whereof Scott was a master, the subtiler and more tender parts are 
fraught with infinite power. However deficient the external repre- 
sentation of Savonarola may be, the keenness with which his mental 
attitude is perceived and set forth is above all rivalry. The following 
two sentences on his character and his failings are the summaries of 
the whole matter, and may be accepted as ghe judgment of history : 


“No man ever struggled to retain power over a mixed multitude without suffer- 
ing vitiation ; his standard must be their lower needs, and not his own best insight. 
. . » Savonarola’s oration was one of those in which opposing tendencies co- 
exist in almost equal strength ; the passionate sensibilities which, impatient of 
definite thought, flood every idea with emotion and tend towards contemplative 
ecstasy, alternated in him with a keen perception of outward facts and a vigorous 
practical judgment of men and things.” 


It was George Eliot’s conviction that female novelists should be 
womanly. She said that “to write as men write is the aim and 
besetting sin of women; to write as women is the real office they 
have to perform.” Moreover, she thought it an immense mistake 
“that there is no sex in literature;” and she held that “a certain 
amount of psychological difference between men and women neces- 
sarily arises out of the difference of sex, and instead of being destined 
to vanish before a complete development of woman’s intellectual and 
moral nature, will be a permanent source of variety and beauty as 
long as the tender light and dewy freshness of morning affect us 
differently from the strength and brilliancy of the mid-day sun.” It 
is natural, then, to expect that her female characters should be more 
truthfully drawn than her male ones; and it is the case that in no 
works are there so many pointed and accurate remarks made about 
the female sex as in her own. From Mrs. Poyser, Dinah Morris, 
and Hetty Sorrel in “ Adam Bede,” to Dorothea Brook and Rosamond 
Vincy in “Middlemarch” and Gwendolen Harleth in “Daniel De- 
ronda,” the representations of the feminine character are masterpieces 
of observation and experience. Every reader must have been struck 
with this. The following samples will enable those unfamiliar with 
her writings to understand what a perfect knowledge she displayed of 
the inner workings of the female heart : — 


“The cleverest women are not always those who have written books.” “In 
women vanity lays by its little revenges as in a needle-case always at hand.” 
“ A woman’s hopes are woven of sunbeams; a shadow annihilates them.” “Half 
the sorrows of women would be averted if they could repress the speech they 
know to be useless,—nay, the speech they have resolved not to utter.” “A 
woman’s love is always freezing with fear. She wants everything; she is secure 
of nothing.” “When a woman feels purely and nobly, that ardor of hers which 
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breaks through formulas too rigorously urged on men by daily practical needs 
makes one of her most precious influences: she is the added impulse that shelters 
the stiffening crust of cautious experience.” “Love has a way of cheating itself 
consciously, like a child who plays at solitary hide-and-seek ; it is pleased with 
assurances that it all the time disbelieves.” ‘What woman was ever satisfied 
with apparent neglect, even when she knows it to be the mask of love?” “Every 
woman creates in her own image the love-tokens that are offered to her.” 


But none of the many remarks like the foregoing, nor any others 
which might be adduced, can exceed in beauty, pathos, and profundity 
such a passage as the following, which depicts a crisis in the life of 
Romola : — 

“ At certain moments Romola was carried, by a sudden wave of memory, back 
again into the time of perfect trust, and felt again the presence of the husband 
whose love made the world as fresh and wonderful to her as to a little child that 
sits in stillness among the sunny flowers : heard the gentle tones and saw the soft 
eyes without any lie in them, and breathed over again that large freedom of soul 
which comes from the faith that the being who is nearest to us is greater than our- 
selves. And in those brief moments the tears always rose: the woman’s loving- 
ness felt something akin to what the bereaved mother feels when the tiny fingers 
seem to lie warm in her bosom, and yet are marble to her lips as she bends over 
the silent bed.” 


The temptation to quote other passages in confirmation of George 
Eliot’s extraordinary power of observation and exposition must reluc- 
tantly be resisted. To enlarge on all the aspects of her genius would 
swell this article beyond due bounds. In passing a final verdict, I 
must take much for granted which I have not space to prove, and as- 
sume a general knowledge of many characteristics which I have had 
to pass over without special notice. My aim has been to estimate her 
place in literature chiefly in relation to the greatest novelists of her 
own sex. Among them Jane Austen and George Sand have no supe- 
rior but herself; none of them has been rivalled by any male writer. 
She justly wrote that “as an artist, Jane Austen surpasses all the 
male novelists that ever lived, and for eloquence and depth of feeling 
no man approaches George Sand.” She was as great as either, while 
manifesting traits exclusively her own. In characterizing her, I can- 


not do better than to adopt the words which she applied to George 


Sand, for they more closely represent the actual truth than any 
others which I could use: — 


“There is no man so wise but he may learn something from her books, for they 
are the utterances of a soul in pain, —a soul that has been tried. No man could 
have written them, for no man could have had her experience, even with a genius 
equal to herown. The philosopher may smile sometimes at her philosophy, for 
that is only a reflex of some man whose ideas she has adopted; the critic may 
smile sometimes at her failure in delineating men: but both philosopher and critic 
must perceive that those writings of hers are origina/, are genuine, are transcripts 
of experience, and as such fulfil the primary condition of all literature.” 

W. Fraser Rae. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN COLLEGE GOVERNMENT. 


N°? question more concerns the future of American colleges than 

that of the government of students. In these days such gov- 
ernment is beset with new and singular difficulties. The yeasty 
nineteenth century is heaving inside as well as outside college walls. 
The age is powerfully stimulating. The young as well as the old feel 
the thrill, and come to an earlier consciousness of their part in the 
great moving world. All authority in science and learning is ques- 
tioned, and they join in the questioning. Their very studies are in 
debate, and they mingle with the debaters. What marvel that they 
become impatient under the old forms of rule and restraint, and ask, 
or take without asking, release from old-time control! The world 
counts it manliness, and sees in it only the ripening consciousness 
of manly powers and rights. It has, doubtless, its side of promise 
and its potency for good ; but college Faculties find ‘that it has also a 
large residuum of boyish immaturity, and that the assumption of 
independence is sometimes in advance of the discretion necessary to 
guide it. The average age of college students also has increased, 
and a larger number of grown men are found in college classes. 
These help the claim of the younger students, often mere boys in 
years, to manly prerogatives without giving them manly judgment. 
It was a saying of the celebrated Dr. Nott, that young students imi- 
tated the vices rather than the virtues of their elders. It may, per- 
haps, be unjust to affirm that college vices are on the increase ; but 
we may safely say that the difficulties of college government are 
increasing. The old-time hazing of fellow-students, and the tricks 
played on professors and tutors are less frequent ; but college revolts 
and common immoralities are widely asserted to be multiplying. The 
lawless trickery of boys is being replaced by the more formidable 
faults of men. 

In Europe the universities, to which our colleges answer but par- 
tially, count upon the maturity of their students, and do not attempt 
any personal supervision or control. The university is claimed to be 
a school for men, not for children. As a professor at Halle told the 
writer, “the professors assume no responsibility for the personal char- 
acter or behavior of students ; they are employed to give lectures, 
and not to govern students.” One is tempted to suspect that the stu- 
dents have got beyond control, and that the Faculties make a virtue of 
necessity ; that they abdicate an authority they can no longer assert. 
The result is not always gratifying. Duelling, drinking, and nights of 
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carousal pass almost unheeded, unless they become so outrag-%us as 
to provoke the attention of the civil authorities. In Paris, university 
students openly practise customs which would banish them from 
decent society in America. Even in English Oxford some of the 
usages described by Mr. Hughes, in his “Tom Brown at Oxford,” 
would be counted as scandalous in an American college. Abundance 
of testimony may be drawn from English authors to prove the rowdy- 
ism, idleness, and vice which prevail in the English universities. 

Let us not slander nor utterly condemn the European universities. 
Their resplendent scholarship and magnificent teachings have passed 
like lines of light into the civilization of modern Europe. But the 
glamour of their great names must not shut our eyes to any serious 
defect in their organization or management. To copy their govern- 
ment, or lack of government, will not render us their rivals in scholar- 
ship also. Like causes produce like effects. The drift in our own 
institutions is evidently in the direction marked by thé history of 
European universities. Not long ago, the president of one of the 
oldest of our American colleges told the writer, with a superior air, 
and almost in the language of the Halle professor, that the Faculty of 
his college did not pretend to control the conduct of their students ; 
that it was the function of the college to furnish instruction, not to 
govern children. 

It must be admitted that there is a certain plausibility in the plea 
that colleges and universities are not for children or half-grown youth, 
but for adult men and women. The thought of assuming parental 
control over young men of twenty years — the average age of Ameri- 
can college students — seems sufficiently absurd, and the spirit of 
the age opposes it. But it is certain that few American fathers will 
knowingly send their sons to a college which abdicates all govern- 
ment, and refuses to assume any responsibility for the conduct of its 
students. Their common-sense tells them that many of the students 
are boys in years and experience, and that no community can be safe 
or successful in the highest degree without good government. Its 
difficulty does not remove its necessity. The public demands also, 
and justly, that every educational institution shall make such require- 
ments for the admission and stay of students as will best secure the 
aims of its existence and work. It is under such views that the Facul- 
ties of most American colleges believe themselves authorized and 
bound to establish rules restraining their students from such immoral 
practices and violations of good order as would seriously interfere 
with their education, injure their character, and lessen the success or 
impair the reputation of the institution itself. Yet the drift is unde- 
niable. The growing difficulties of college government are steadily 
making this restraint of students less possible and less effective. A 
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revolution is in progress in society, and in schools and colleges as well, 
Shall the result, now imminent, be no-government, or shall there be 
substituted some form of government more in accord with the pre- 
vailing opinions? If our college students refuse to be governed as 
mere boys and girls, may not their conscious manhood be appealed 
to and organized as a governing force? 

These questions will seem pertinent and necessary to those college 
Faculties that are not yet ready to abdicate all authority and leave stu- 
dents to be exposed, without watch or warning, to the temptations 
which always lurk where crowds gather, and to the evil customs and 
traditions which continue so long to haunt the institutions where they 
once gain sway. The problem may be difficult, but the solution is 
none the less needful. The American college-system is at stake. 
No evil so full of menace and disaster can assail it as this decay of 
sound government. The unchecked prevalence of rowdyism and dis- 
sipation, of college riots and rebellions, would soon rob these institu- 
tions of that public reverence and esteem which have been the chief 
source of their influence and support. 

Two methods of solving the problem seem open to us. The first is 
the /aissez faire method, —to let things follow their bent till the evil 
in some way heals itself. But the results in Europe do not seem very 
encouraging to those who would be glad to adopt this method as the 
simplest and easiest. The second method is to seek the solution by 
active discussion and experiment. This will doubtless cost courage, 
patience, and philosophical insight ; but it seems the most promising 
as well as most in keeping with the spirit of modern thought. To 
those who hold this view, the following description of an experiment, 
which has been carried on for the last ten years in one of the State 
universities of the West, is offered as a contribution towards the solu- 
tion of this problem. 


The Illinois State University — known as the IIlinois Industrial Uni- 
versity, founded on the Congressional grant of lands — was chartered 
in 1867, and received its first classes of students in March, 1868. 
About two years later one morning in chapel the President, with the 
concurrence of the Faculty, proposed to the students the organization 
of a “students’ government.” The attendance numbered at this time 
nearly one hundred and seventy-five, varying in ages from fifteen to 
twenty-five, and averaging, perhaps, about twenty years. Ina short ad- 
dress he laid before them their own interests in the preservation of good 
order ; reminded them that they were not children, but citizens of a 
country requiring in its people the power and habit of self-govern- 
ment ; that many of them were already voters, and needed to become 
familiar with the duties and practice of government ; that all had come 
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to years when they might be supposed to feel a serious interest in their 
education, and in preparing for their active duties in life ; that they 
ought not to need the constant control common to children in lower 
schools ; and that, if they chose, they could more certainly detect and 
prevent violations of college laws, and maintain good order, than any col- 
lege Faculty could do. He showed them that, if successful, their gov- 
ernment would establish new and more honorable relations between the 
students and the Faculty, taking from the professors the disagreeable 
duties of a detective police, and relieving the students from an irritat- 
ing espionage. He seriously forewarned them that the undertaking 
would not prove child’s play ; that it would cost time, care, energy, 
and “ backbone ;” but that it would compensate them for any expen- 
diture of time and toil in the important education it would give them 
in the highest duties of citizenship. Finally, he asked that they 
should not decide suddenly; that they should take some days to 
reflect upon it, and to talk it over among themselves, and be pre- 
pared to express their decision by a vote when called upon. 

For several days the proposition was earnestly canvassed among 
the students. These students were chiefly from the rural districts, 
and were a serious and earnest body of young men. The University 
was of recent origin, and no secret societies or other bad usages of 
older institutions had as yet crept in. The work of the University 
was at this time chiefly confined to one large building, which, besides 
the chapel, library hall, a laboratory, and class rooms, afforded also 
dormitories for over one hundred students. The remaining students 
found rooms in the town. 

In due time the vote was taken, and showed a unanimous desire to 
undertake the proposed experiment. A committee of some of the 
older and more experienced students was appointed to confer with the 
President, and to prepare the draft for a constitution and by-laws for 
the new government. This constitution, finally adopted, provided for 
the election of a president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer, 
by the body of students, and the appointment of a marshal and three 
judges by the President. These judges constituted the college court ; 
and all violations of the laws were to be tried by them without jury. 
The law-making power was vested in the general assembly of the 
students, but an absolute veto was reserved to the President or Regent 
(as he is here called) of the University. Laws were made for the pre- 
servation of quiet and good order in the dormitory buildings ; against 
gambling, drinking, and keeping intoxicating drinks in the dormito- 
ries ; against violations of sundry rights of students; and against 
injury of college property. The penalties consisted of fines varying 
in amount from a few cents to five dollars. Obstinate culprits, and 
those who refused to pay the fines, were to be reported to the Faculty, 
who retained all power to suspend or to expel a student. 
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The government went into operation with much seriousness ; stu- 
dents of mature age, and conspicuous for scholarship and ability, 
being elected to fill the offices. They were heartily sustained by the 
public sentiment of their comrades. A few, from love of fun or 
from other motives, showed a disposition to test the strength of the 
new government ; but its power was soon felt, and good order was 
established and maintained with little variation. The well-disposed 
students, always in the majority in any college, gave the government 
their countenance and support. And the mischief-loving found them- 
selves confronted not by the gew members of an over-busy Faculty, 
but by the organized and authorized body of their fellows. 

Two or three years later a new main building and other buildings 
having been erected, and new departments having been established, 
the work of the University was greatly extended; and the students, 
now numbering nearly three hundred and fifty, were widely scattered 
through the neighboring city. The general assembly of the students 
became too numerous to meet and deliberate on proposed laws; also 
questions of jurisdiction on and off the college grounds became 
troublesome. In this juncture a new constitution was formed, pro- 
viding for the election of a senate of twenty-one members, — one third 
of whom, after the first elections, were to be chosen each term or 
trimester, the term of service to be one college year. All legislative 
power was vested in this senate, subject to the veto of the Regent and 
Faculty. Amendments of the constitution must be proposed by the 
senate, but could only be adopted by the general assembly of the stu- 
dents. It was also provided that the authority of the government 
should extend over all attending students of the University, whether 
upon the college territory or elsewhere, during term time; and a dis- 
tribution of the territory into districts for judicial purposes was made. 
In the senate, all projects for laws were to be introduced as bills, 
and were required to pass the customary legislative readings. A 
room, set apart by the Faculty, was fitted up by the students as a sen- 
ate chamber and court room, and regular weekly sessions of both 
these bodies were ordered. The judges license those students who 
desire it, and who pass the requisite examination in the constitution 
and laws, to practise as attorneys in the college court; but no stu- 
dent is debarred from appearing and pleading in his own cause. All 
officers, except the senators, hold their offices during a single col- 
lege term. A week before the election, which is held the second 
Friday of the term, the student-president puts in nomination two can- 
didates for each office and vacancy to be filled. Ballots with these 
nominations are printed at the public expense, and the voters erase 
the names which they reject. Independent nominations may be 
made by any one; and frequently several tickets are in the field. 
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The contests are sometimes warm and exciting, and call out as 
much electioneering skill and energy as the elections in larger bodies. 
As a rule, the government candidates are elected; but sometimes 
popular opposition leaders are carried into power. In few political 
communities is the ballot more honestly or more wisely used. The 
best interests of the government are sought, and good officers, if not 
always the best, are generally chosen. 

This government has not been without opposition. Ina body of 
over four hundred students many must be found to whom restraint is 
irksome, and the very efficiency of the government has made it odious 
to them. They prefer to take their chances of avoiding the vigilance 
of the Faculty rather than the more hazardous ones of escaping the 
student police. Those who have felt the “ halter draw” have of course 
“no good opinion of the law.” In a few cases, law-abiding but factious 
students have sought the overthrow of the government ; and through 
the representations of these disaffected students persons outside the 
University have been sometimes prejudiced against it. In one instance 
a member of the State legislature, in a public address to the students, 
and in the presence of a large body of his fellow-members, denounced 
the government as a system of unmanly spying, and exhorted them to 
abandon it. No one wondered that he was soundly hissed, not even 
the august presence in which they were sufficing to restrain the 
indignation of the students at this attack upon their government. 
But the speech had the effect to encourage the disaffected, and it 
gave rise to long and earnest debates among the students of all 
classes. Resolutions were introduced into the general assembly of 
the students for the abrogation of the government ; but these reso- 
lutions were rejected by overwhelming majorities. More recently 
the question of abandoning the government was voted on by ballot 
at a regular election; and again the majority was found largely in 
favor of its continuance. The question of its legality having been 
raised, appeal was made to the attorney-general of the State ; and it 
was pronounced legal, if authorized by the trustees, as it had been. 
It was, in law, to be considered as a committee or agent of the trus- 
tees or Faculty. Its sentences could not be legally enforced, but the 
Faculty may act upon the cases reported to them as upon other suffi- 
cient information. This leaves the accused student the option to 
pay the fine imposed by the college court, or to be reported to the 
Faculty. 

To the taunt that the government was a system of espionage, —a 
system in which the students were acting as the spies of the Faculty, 
— it was replied that they were acting under the forms of a govern- 
ment organized by themselves, and for their own protection and ben- 
efit, — not under the Faculty; that all governments must guard 
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against the violations of law, and provide for the conviction of evi] 
doers ; and that, so far from their serving the Faculty as spies, it was 
well known that their government had resulted in the establishment 
of more honorable and friendly relations between the F aculty and the 
body of students, and had taken from the Faculty the need and dispo- 
sition secretly to employ student detectives, as is known to be done 
in some American colleges. The taunt was a falsehood, both in the- 
ory and in fact. 

But the experiment has developed some difficulties as well as great 
advantages. A fair and candid statement of both is essential to ena- 
ble the reader to judge of the balance of utility. 

1. As might be expected, there have been periods of decline in 
vigor and efficiency. The noyelty worn out, the serious work of gov- 
erning sometimes became irksome ; or perhaps less energetic officers 
were in charge, and the administration of law became lax, as is some- 
times seen in larger governments. But the increase of offences has 
soon aroused the sleeping energy of the youthful rulers ; or, if still 
apathetic, the hints of their constituents have admonished them of 
their duty. The Faculty have also watched over the progress of 
affairs ; and the Regent, by a timely chapel talk, has, when necessary, 
reinforced the government by recalling the minds of all to the serious 
character of the experiment, and to the supreme importance of their 
work. Without this moral reinforcement it may, indeed, be doubted 
if the experiment would have continued to succeed. 

2. The excess of good is evil. Self-respect carried too far becomes 
self-conceit. The high practical appeal made to the manhood of the 
students, and the exercise by them of such important responsibilities 
tend naturally to over-excite their self-esteem, and to exaggerate the 
spirit of independence. The possession of power often intoxicates 
the young and the weak. This is, perhaps, the objectionable point in 
this scheme. A sensitive jealousy of any and all interference by the 
Faculty was occasionally seen, especially in the earlier years of the ex- 
periment, before the respective rights and real relations of the two 
bodies were clearly defined to the minds of the students. On one 
occasion, the entire body of students was nearly thrown into rebellion 
by a permit incautiously given by one of the professors to some stu- 
dents to do an act forbidden by their laws. But such results were 
neither frequent nor lasting. The good understanding between the 
students and Faculty has rarely been disturbed from this source. At 
worst, the excess of manly feeling is better than the total absence of 
such feeling. Better a mistaken struggle for disputed rights than the 
stealthy resistance of a rightful but hated authority, and the malicious 
perpetration of riot and wrong. 

3. The political excitements sometimes attending the college elec- 
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tions, and the loss of time spent in the administration of the govern- 
ment, might also be enumerated as disadvantages of the system. But 
these excitements are much less frequent than those which occur ii 
colleges lacking this government, and, like those in our political sys- 
tem, they always subside as soon as the election is over. American 
boyhood knows that the will of the majority is sacred and irresistible. 
The time spent by the officers in the administration of their offices is 
abundantly compensated by the knowledge gained of civil polity and 
of the most important duties of citizenship. Few institutions show 
a body of students so familiar with the usages of deliberative assem- 
blies, or so trained in the principles of parliamentary law. 

Other disadvantages may sometimes arise from entrusting a body 
of students with so much power, and charging them with duties so 
high and momentous ; but many of these would exhibit compensa- 
tions of good to be gained which would overbalance the evil. 

The minor and incidental advantages of the system need not be 
fully detailed here; they will readily occur to the experienced and — 
thoughtful. If the great end—that of good government — be gained, 
the experiment must be counted a success, Thus far, through ten 
years, it has been fairly successful ; not indeed without occasional fail- 
ures ; not with any ideal perfection or result : yet it has succeeded so 
well that trustees and faculty and students are ready to continue the 
experiment. But will it succeed in other institutions, differently cir- 
cumstanced and constituted? Experience alone can determine. There 
is, however, a principle involved which renders it probable that if the 
experiment is fairly tried by a wise and popular Faculty, and especially 
in an institution not overrun with mischievous traditions, nor broken 
up into secret societies, it will prove a success. This principle is that 
of the organization of the good elements. 

Good government everywhere means the rule of the better ele- 
ments. In colleges, as in all other societies of human beings, there 
are always the good and the bad, —a good sentiment and a bad senti- 
ment. Ordinarily good students are quiet, studious, and peace-loving ; 
they shun strife, and silently suffer the prevalence of wrong rather 
than be drawn into quarrels» The bad are noisy, active, and aggres- 
sive; they expect strife, and are ready, when necessary, to attain 
their lawless ends by violent means. The good are unorganized ; for, 
seeking only to pursue their work in quiet, they make no combina- 
tions with others ; the evil are engaged in a perpetual round of con- 
spiracies ; their plans usually demand confederates. The well-dis- 
posed, though the majority, are weak because unorganized; the 
evil-minded are a small minority, but strong because combined. 
In any community the criminal classes would rule by the very 
terror they inspire, were it not that the law combines and arms the 
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law-abiding against them. Strike down all forms of law, and soci- 
ety becomes a mob in which the worst and most audacious lead, 
Every experienced college officer knows well enough that the mis- 
chiefs and outrages wrought in college are the work of a few. The 
better men, if not misled, keep silence and let the “fun” go on. 

The experiment herein described organizes the better elements 
among college students; it unites openly the upright and the well- 
meaning in the name of law and public good; it clothes their action 
with the sanctity of public duty. Students, acting as a government 
defending public interest, cannot be stigmatized and shamed by the 
artful cry that they are betraying their fellows. The pernicious fal- 
lacy that the concealment of a comrade’s crimes against public order 
is a duty of good fellowship, so fatal to ordinary college governments, 
here stands unmasked and robbed of its baleful power. The mischief- 
doer confronts not simply fellow-students, but the officers of a rightful 
government, organized and bound by highest duty to maintain public 
interests and punish crimes against society. Who cannot see the 
immense change which is thus introduced into college life? A revo- 
lution as from midnight to noon-day is made in popular sentiment, 
and college tricks stand revealed in their true character, as sins 
against the public peace. Their glamour of “fun” is gone at once 
and forever. 

Finally, it is not here claimed that this single experiment has 
solved the problem and settled the form of the coming college gov- 
ernment ; but only that it has revealed afresh the power of a grand 
principle, which must certainly enter fundamentally into any govern- 
ment of students in harmony with the age, and which alone can hope 


to succeed while the age remains what it is. 
Joun M. GrReGory. 





THE PIONEERS OF THE SIERRA MADRE. 


M® RUSKIN, that genuine and enthusiastic mountain-lover, after 
declaring that to him “mountains are the beginning and end 
of all natural scenery,” adds : — 

“It may not seem, from the general language held concerning them, or from 
any directly traceable results, that mountains have had serious influence on human 
intellect ; but it will not, I think, be difficult to show that their occult influence has 
been both constant and essential to the progress of the race.” 


It would be interesting to apply this theory to our own country; 
and in no parts of it could the experiment be so well made as in the 
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region of that majestic range, the Sierra Madre. The first children 
born in Colorado are just coming to years of discretion, and preparing 
to put their stamp on the new State ; and the inhabitants who migrated 
thither, and whose places these genuine natives are to take, must, it 
would seem, have been in some degree affected by residence within 
the range of this subtile mountain influence. No tourist need be re- 
minded to see the scenery, or visit the famous points of interest ; but 
that would be a sorry trip which did not include a study of the men 
whose labors and hardships have added the Pike’s Peak coupons to 
the excursion tickets. 

One should first know the treasure-seekers, — the back-bone of the 
local body politic. They are very numerous, and of many and diverse 
characters and conditions. The real pioneers are the men who find 
the mines,— the hardy, unscientific, practical prospectors. In the 
breasts of these searchers, of all men, does hope seem to spring most 
freshly and revive most surely. They plod, pick in hand, over the 
hills and through the cafions, frying their own salt pork, and sleeping 
under the stars. The occasional success of one gives new life to all 
the others, and their claim-stakes and dump-heaps are scattered broad- 
cast over the land. Certain people seem to give up their lives to this 
strangely fascinating pursuit, while others break away at intervals, 
only to return again and again; and the traveller encounters them 
at every turn, driving the little durvos before them, or chipping at the 
scarred hillsides. The brakeman or driver who waxes confidential 
over the accepted cigar is very likely to say that he is about to “quit 
railroading and try prospecting a spell ;” and such discoveries as those 
of carbonate beds during the last two years send many men away 
from fixed and often lucrative employment into this seductive quest. 
Only avery small proportion are successful even to a moderate degree ; 
and one is fain to believe that these manly fellows, so many of whom 
“never are but always to be blest,” are sustained in their courageous and 
unfaltering hopefulness by the health-giving influences of their primi- 
tive mountain life, and by the ever present thought that a day may 
come when they can take their places among the rich ones of the earth. 
No more dramatic transitions from poverty to wealth have ever oc- 
curred than during the last few years, among the miners of this 
region. In one town of moderate size some ten poor men have re- 
cently become very rich, estimated even by a Wall Street standard ; 
and the story of at least one poor prospector reads like a page from 
the Arabian Nights. So these bearded, flannel-shirted men will 
cheerfully share their “grub” with the traveller, and discourse 
pleasantly of the “ big strike” which they expect to make; and any 
one who has searched with them, and gained information, and received 
patient answers to his many questions, must bear them kindly in 
mind. 
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After the prospectors come the working miners, — a class enjoying 
probably more steady comfort and prosperity than any other laboring 
men in the West. Manyare thrifty Cornish men. Their employment 
is regular and remunerative ; the work in the shafts and galleries below 
ground causes them no inconvenience, and they allow themselves 
some of the luxuries of life. 

Mine and mill managers and superintendents are plentiful; and as 
for mine owners, or rather claim owners, their name is legion. The 
doctors, the lawyers, the county officials, the hotel-keepers, perhaps 
even the clergymen, have something at stake; and one reads that 
“His Excellency the Governor has gone to Smithville or Slaughter 
Gulch [for some of the names are exasperatingly unpleasant] to look 
after his mining interests.” 

After mine-owners, and of course partially included among them, 
come the men whom mines and miners support, — legitimately, as in 
the case of shop-keepers, and illegitimately, as in the case of pro- 
prietors of bar-rooms and gambling establishments, and the “ roughs ” 
who prey in one way or another on better men. These latter are just 
such characters as are invariably found with the vanguard of advancing 
civilization in this country. History repeats itself with unerring cer- 
tainty in every new mining “deestrict.” Reports come from a new 
“camp ;” a rush takes place thither; experience decides whether it is 
to be a success, or to be “ played out ;” and, as soon as signs of per- 
manency appear, the place proceeds to pass through certain regular 
gradations. 

In the ordinary course, the visitor will first see one of the older 
mining towns. Here the residents have reached a stage of transition 
when opposing influences may be said to be in equilibrium, with de- 
cidedly favorable prospects for a triumph of the humanities. Com- 
fortable homes, good food, recreation, — all are well in their way ; but, 
in the beginning, the honest miner — the Gallio of the mountains — 
“cares for none of these things.” For him “ pay ore” is the one thing 
needful ; and only with lapse of years, and the gradual self-assertion 

“of sober business principles, do “ sweetness and light” begin success- 
fully to press their claims. 

But for stranger studies the curious traveller will seek new camps ; 
and there is one in particular which will fully meet his wants. Away 
up between the Park and Main ranges, 10,300 feet above the level 
of the sea, lies California Gulch, formerly a heavily timbered ravine. 
A noted placer mining camp in 1860, and seeing its best days as such 
in 1861, it had been almost deserted for a long time, when the car- 
bonate deposits were found, and a tremendous rush ensued. Men 
poured in over the dangerous passes, and by the long détour through 
the valley of the Arkansas; and among the blackened stems and 
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stumps buried during long months under deep snows is now situated 
Leadville, of world-wide celebrity, which had been, in the vision of 
the absurd speculator, what Urembega was to the old French ex- 
plorers. In tents, huts of boughs, log-cabins, and wooden buildings 
dwell a motley population. There are some good men and women 
here, and a great many hard-working miners ; but in direct ratio with 
the rapidity with which great gains have been made is the opportu- 
nity of the gambler and the “rough ;” and thoroughly do they use it. 
To be sure, the deadly pneumonia respects no man, and strikes down 
the fleecer and fleeced alike ; but they make the pace all the harder 
for the chance of a speedy end. When the poor prospector has found 
a good claim and driven his claim-stake, the bully often stands ready to 
“jump,” or forcibly to occupy it ; and behind the bully are persons of 
ample capital, but bad character, willing to support him in the courts. 
To receive the man who has “struck it rich,” or the laboring miner 
with his week’s pay in hand, stand open the gambling-hells and the 
gaudy “rum-mills.” 

There is something positively startling in the holding of human 
life at such cheap value as it has here, and in the nonchalance with 
which its frequent taking is accepted. The revolver is the u/tima 
ratio, and its use is in accordance with an inexorable social law. The 
reader may remember a brave fireman on a New Jersey railroad, who 
crept down to the cow-catcher of the engine to save a little child. 
This man was shot dead in a Leadville bar-room in 1879, and a citi- 
zen’s description of the melancholy occurrence was something as 
follows :— 


“ Yer see, it reely warn’t Jim’s funeral. Old man Smith, he’d been keepin’ the 
place, and his old pard Thomson he allowed to ‘jump’ it. An’ Jim he was tendin’ 
bar for the old man, and he hadn’t no call to chip in. He was a reel quiet, gentle- 
manly feller, but I suppose he allowed thet, as long as the old man was a-payin’ him 
wages, he ’d orter stand by him. So, when the shootin’ begun, he jest drawed on 
Thomson and missed ; an’ Thomson got the drop on him and killed him. Thomson 
was a reel nice man, too, — jest as quiet, gentlemanly a feller as you ever see.” 


We must not lightly follow Messrs. Harte and Hay in their apothe- 
oses of the Western rough ; nor must we, either, lightly deny him some 
rude virtues. The stage robbers once gave back to a passenger the 
$1.75 which constituted his all, saying that they “ knew what it was to 
be busted coming out of Leadville ;” and indeed the “ busted” one finds 
ready friends. A grim story, current in the town, describes Faro Bill, 
a reformed gambler, as expounding the parable of the Prodigal Son in 
the choicest vocabulary of the mines; and when he has told how 
“Prod got busted at faro, and cleaned out at keno, and hed to strike 
an old granger, and go to herdin’ hogs for him, and hed n't no grub, 
and had to chip in with the hogs on a husk lunch straight,” a tall per- 
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son rises and says: “I’ve got as much respect for the Gospel as any 
other man, but yer can’t play it down on me that when a feller was 
dead broke he could n’t get no grub! Whar was the dealers in the 
faro bank? Whar was the boys that went through him at keno? 
Why did n’t he strike the nearest miner’s cabin for a square meal? | 
say, it’s a givin’ this camp pretty thin taffy!” And then Faro Bill 
“draws,” and the pistol shots echo merrily through the hall. 

In due time all this will change. The Vigilantes have been en- 
rolled, and a respectable resident recently remarked that they proposed 
having a “hanging bee” soon. The thieves and murderers generally 
go just a certain length, commit a certain number of crimes, reach 
the end of their tether, — the limit ejther of the law or the endurance 
of their fellow-men, — and disappear. Nowhere does Nemesis appear 
more surely, if sometimes tardily, than in the mining camp ; and in 
its methods there is sometimes a barbaric force. The celebrated de- 
tective and government agent who took in hand, not very long ago, 
the murders and robberies on a Western mail route, is said to have 
had much difficulty in repressing the zeal of his posse, when they 
caught the men who had plundered and killed some of their friends 
and “ pards.” According to a graphic statement, “ There wuz eleven 
in the gang when ‘ he and his boys’ got after’em. ight are in their 
graves, two are in the penitentiary, and the boys are after the eleventh, 
and they'll have him, sure!” 

Descending from this hyperborean camp of Leadville, which all 
must concur in calling one of the most uncanny places under che sun, 
one finds interesting company at Denver, Colorado Springs, and other 
towns, as well as in the parks and on the ranches scattered through the 
State. Conspicuous therein are the “old-timers,” as they are called, — 
the men who correspond to the pioneers of California, called by Mr. 
Harte the “ Argonauts of ’49.” Some of those who were here before 
the Pike’s Peak excitement have not lacked public renown, — such as 
St. Vrain, who in the trading fort, by the camp fire, and in his store at 
Taos displayed the graces of the ancien régime; the Bents, and Kit 
Carson, that modest old hero: but few of this class now survive. Of 
those who came out twenty years ago, and “came to stay,” there are 
many living, — brave, quiet men, and sometimes of varied accom- 
plishments, as in the case of one who is pioneer, successful explorer, 
brilliant railroad engineer, renowned bear-hunter, ex-cavalry officer, 
and profound geologist. 

It was men of this class who dealt after their fashion, a few years 
ago, with some railroad kings who had been successful “ wreckers” in 
the East, and undertook to acquire a promising mountain line in the 
manner which they had found efficacious in Wall Street. They had 
made some progress, when it dawned upon the “ old-timers ” that their 
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property was threatened. Their counteraction was simple and effec- 
tive, and the legal laches of their opponents gave them ample open- 
ings. They voted the Eastern people out and themselves in ; and, to 
make all sure, took possession of the road and rolling stock. Sheriffs 
who were needed to serve injunctions had, with singular unanimity, 
taken sporting trips into the mountains; and a gentle, benevolent 
citizen, as he once narrated, kept the opposing party out of a cafion 
by “having six men with rifles on a bridge, and six more ready to 
blast rocks down.” “What would you do” — was asked of a superin- 
tendent, who, like poor Pillicoddy, was small but desperate, diminutive 
but determined, — “if they should try to tear up the tracks?” “Oh,” 
said he, “I should telegraph Mr. at [a mining camp]: ‘ Want 
five hundred of the doys. Have sent special train!’” 

These men are almost always deeply attached to their State, and 
loud and steadfast in her praise. So, too, are those people, formerly 
invalids, who have sought the dry air in time, and are rejoicing in the 
blessings “of health. These latter furnish an element in society en- 
tirely different from the pioneers; but they are very useful and im- 
portant citizens in a young State, and are making their presence and 
influence strongly felt. Some residents, however, who have not any 
such powerful inducements to bind them to the country display less 
enthusiasm, and even actual dislike. A worthy shoemaker at the base 
of Pike’s Peak, who exhibited a sign setting forth his ability to cure 
rheumatism, said to a sympathizing inquirer, — 








“ Yes, sir, I kin jest do thet; but thet ain’t what I come to Coloraydo fur. I hed 
a dairy up to Leadville, and you bet thet give me enough of this country. Don’t 
want any more Leadville z mine. I begun all right, but them sulphur fumes jest 
killed my cows, and busted me. And now, with shoemaking and curing rheumatiz, 
I’m a trying to get together two hundred dollars ; and when I’ve got ’em, I'll jest 
light out for the East so lively thet you'l/ see my coat-tails a standin’ out straight 
behind /” 


Then of other quaint and curious characters there are large store 
and great variety ; such, for instance, as the whilom rider of the Pony 
Express ; the honest man who enlivens his ordinary pursuits of scav- 
engering and carpet-shaking by searches “above timber-line” in the 
Sangre de Cristo, for the summer haunt of the snowbird ; the old 
stage-driver, and —if one can go as far as Del Norte — perhaps that 
splendid old fighter, Colonel Pfeiffer, the trusted companion of Kit 
Carson, who said that the wolves followed him “because they were 
fond of dead Indians, and he kept them well supplied.” It should 
rightly be said that the mountain region is a “man’s country.” The 
faithful wife or sister gladly follows the head of the family into the 
camp; but one may detect in her, even after the amenities have put 
in an appearance, a sort of longing for “the States,” as they are still 
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called. Sometimes she “ enjoys poor health ;” often she longs for green 
fields and shady roads; oftener still she misses friends and relatives : 
none the less is she brave and loyal. 

Colorado is unfortunate in the characteristics of a portion of our 
“kin beyond sea” who have migrated thither, —a fact which cannot 
escape the notice of any careful observer. Britons generally make 
splendid colonists ; but, for one reason or another, Mr. Ruskin could 
hardly fail to be disappointed in the effects of the mountains on sorhe 
of his countrymen. In the first place, there are the “ mauvais sujets,” 
or the “black sheep.” So notable is their presence, that a remark 
may be quoted as coming from a titled English traveller in Colorado, 
which might seem invidious on American lips. It was to the effect 
that this State seemed a kind of Botany Bay for Great Britain; in 
other words, that he found here a marked proportion of those worthies 
who are made to say in the old song, — 


“ True patriots all; for be it understood, 
We left our country for our country’s good.” 


Among the names of these gentry are several historic ones, which ill 
fit the occupations of selling whiskey by the glass, and bottling beer. 
One unfortunate creature blew his brains out in Denver not long ago ; 
and many others, whose position at home was exceptionally good, have 
left sadly grim records in these parts. 

Next come an unusual number of young men, whose course, without 
being vicious or harmful, shows such an absence of brains or experi- 
ence, or any of the qualities which are needed by the dweller in a new 
country, or by the person who is to compete with the keen and active 
souls whom that country is sure to push to her frontiers, that one is 
filled with amazement at their folly in choosing this life. They often 
make good beginnings, and buy ranches, sheep, or cattle; but their 
failure is generally only a question of time. One hears melancholy 
stories of scores of dress coats in pawn, and delayed remittances ; but 
it should be stated to their credit that they sometimes, when “ hard 
up,” accept employment, which, if often menial, is honest and harmless. 
It is somewhat of a shock to meet a man of old English family engaged 
in the lowest work of the farmyard or stable ; but that is better than 
mixing “ cocktails.” 

Thirdly come the eccentrics, — the men who seem to delight in life 
and occupations totally at variance with those which they have known 
at home, and with all their past habits and conditions. It is a positive 
marvel that they should behave as they do. A Cambridge “ honor 
man” of noble family deliberately takes to driving horses from Texas, 
—an occupation which one would suppose might fairly madden an 
intellectual being. Another scion of nobility drives cattle for one hun- 
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dred dollars a month. An army officer works at the irrigating ditch 
by day and waits behind the counter of a small grocery by night. 
Why do these men choose our country — and such a grand part of it 
—for these performances? The hardy Americans regard them with 
undisguised contempt, and they derive, apparently, but little comfort 
from the society of each other. In the matter of costumes they are 
particularly strong. They largely exaggerate the conventional moun- 
tain style, and threaten serious rivalry in this regard with Buffalo Bill, 
who has transferred the scene of his deeds of valor from the broad 
plain to the second-class theatres. With the delightful indiffer- 
ence, too, of true Britons to the customs and etiquette of all nations 
except their own, and all cities except London, they call upon ladies 
in ill-smelling garments of buckskin and hats of enormous breadth 
of brim. 

Sad to relate, the British brother goes home and abuses us. In 
“ Fraser’s Magazine,” a year or more since, some one wrote rather a 
pleasant account of Colorado life ; whereupon another scribe hastened 
to fulminate in the same pages one of the most curious pieces of 
vituperation and misrepresentation which has appeared for years, en- 
titled “The Dark Side of a Bright Picture.” In this paper a man 
who is called C narrates his hard lot in Colorado, and lifts up his voice 
in a warning to others to avoid his fate. He sought, he says, “a 
country where the last remnants of an old race might lay down with- 
out sorrow their traditions, and live an honest life without want by 
diligence ;” so he entrusted an old school-friend with the selection of 
a ranch for himself and some youthful wards. This worthy seems 
to have transferred to him a bad bargain of his own; and then com- 
menced C’s tribulations. Crops did not pay; the steers broke down 
his fence,-and he found himself in hot water because one of his tenants 
shot one. It had better, by Western code, have been a man. So 
the “remnants of an old race” declare that Americans are “ patriotic 
charlatans ” and “ hypocritical swindlers ;” and, shaking the dust off 
their feet, return to pace the broad aisles of the ancient cathedrals. 
C found, even in the older settlements, all the conventional accom- 
paniments of Western life, —lynch-law, corrupt and venal judges, and 
the “ petulant pop of the pistol.” Of course there would be no use in 
denying to English readers that these things are so. When the artist 
of an illustrated London journal complained that his sketch of an 
Indian battle-field had been spoiled by the insertion, before engrav- 
ing, of a number of camels and palm-trees, the editor wrote to him 
that in an Eastern scene “the British public reguired camels and 
palm-trees ;” and most assuredly do they “require” the ruffian, the 
bowie-knife, and the revolver in a Western American landscape. The 
representative of an ancient race must have known all this, and found 
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nothing but what he had made up his mind to expect. If what he 
has written, or others of his kind might write, would deter such peo- 
ple from coming to Colorado, they would not have lived in vain ; but 
his ignorance and incompetence are so palpable that it is to be feared 
that this consummation cannot be expected. On general principles, 
such remnants of an old race are not likely to affiliate thoroughly with 
the honest miner, to whom the existence of the British peerage is a 
matter of entire indifference; but the pioneer will allow any one to 
live in peace beside him, except a Ute Indian. He addresses such 
grumblers and malcontents as C in the incisive language used in the 
civil war by a certain general :— 


“If you do not like the way in which affairs are managed in the United States, 
you have a short, speedy, and effectual remedy, Go! Stay not on the order of 
your going, but go at once. You came here without our invitation, and you will 
leave without our regrets!” 


But he likes the better class of Englishmen who, for one purpose 
or another, come to his State, and who are as little pleased as any 
Americans at the irruption of the kinds just mentioned. On the 
Arkansas, in the San Luis Park, in the Wet-Mountain Valley and 
elsewhere they have large investments, fine ranches, and excellent 
flocks and herds. One British company, too, is lending money in the 
State, another is building a large hotel at Denver, and the Earl of 
Dunraven owns Estes Park, a picturesque property near the foot of 
Long’s Peak, and makes frequent visits thither. For such people the 
pioneer declares is, as for him, the freedom of the land “unto the 
utmost bound of the everlasting hills.” For them, as for him, are 
the life-giving air of the great plains and the balmy, aromatic atmos- 
phere of the cafions, the beauty and majesty of the snow-clad peaks, 
the great store of precious metals in the mountain fastnesses, and 
a large share of that prosperity now spreading over all parts of our 
land. 

Out of these strangely diverse elements, then, is to be evolved the 
homogeneous population which, receiving the occult influence of the 
mountains, is likely erelong to give out a measure of such influence 
to be felt in the commercial and political future of the country. 
People who, to say nothing of their other achievements, send us 
eighteen million dollars’ worth of bullion in one year, cannot long be 
ignored ; and the better we in the East know them, the better it will 
be for us. 

Some readers of this paper will undoubtedly say that they know a 
great deal about Colorado and its inhabitants already, and that the 
evidences of such knowledge are to be found in the worthless share- 
certificates which have accumulated of late in their strong-boxes. 
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They have no wish, they will say, to make long journeys for the sake 
of looking into deserted shafts and crumbling galleries, and trying to 
find traces of their solid dollars therein sunk and absorbed. Such 
feelings are natural and anything but reprehensible. They will un- 
doubtedly follow in- greater or less degree all “mining excitements ” 
until the millennium, or so long as human nature is unchanged. 
When people put money into enterprises which prove unprofitable, 
they are very apt to abuse all who had direct or indirect connection 
with such enterprises. Hence the ill favor in which some of our 
pioneers are at present held, and the need, in speaking of them, to 
examine a little into the matter. 

In cycles as regularly recurring as the precession of the equinoxes 
come these same mining excitements. There is the strongest family 
likeness about them and their successive and varying phases. The 
subtile love for the chance of gain seems more deeply and ineradicably 
seated in the human breast than almost any other passion. No one 
who has studied the subject can fail to be convinced that this instinct 
inspires the mining investor exactly as it does the boy who loses his 
marbles at play, the ardent lover of raffles at church fairs, and the fre- 
quenter of Hombourg and Monaco. No one should ever be deceived 
by pleas that the money put into this or that adventure in mining the 
precious metals is on the basis of an investment. Any doubt on this 
subject can be easily cleared up by asking an old and really experienced 
miner. Of course it may be perfectly legitimate, and often very de- 
sirable, to put money into such things; and they may prove highly 
satisfactory and profitable: only let them be called by their right 
names. No one has ever successfully impeached the Iron Duke's 
sententious declaration that good interest means bad security ; and 
any one who seeks such good interest, — or, in other words, large 
dividends, — should do it with eyes wide open. 

On the other hand, very few people have ever realized, or can ap- 
parently be made to realize, these truths. During the Civil War there 
arose and culminated an extraordinary and unprecedented interest in 
the silver mines of the West. Silver bullion presented a most attrac- 
tive contrast to depreciated greenbacks, and people became quite wild 
on the subject. The very remoteness and inaccessibility of the de- 
posits added a fascination to their ownership. Men came across the 
plains, fighting or dodging the Indians on the way, and bringing 
pockets full of maps and “ bonds,” or written refusals of certain claims. 
They arrived often to retire poor and obscure at night, and to find them- 
selves important and wealthy in the morning. People flocked to the 
brokers’ offices, and even the carriages of the fair sex were seen in 
line at early hours in the morning before these depositories of the 
much coveted share-certificates. Young and inexperienced men were 
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made agents, and despatched to the Land of Promise. Then began 
a course of as stupid proceedings, and as shameful waste of money, as 
were ever seen in this world. Instead of investigating and testing 
the extent and merits of their property, these tyros assumed both to 
suit themselves. Then they shipped, at fabulous expense for freight, 
by team across the plains, elaborate machinery, destined for equally 
elaborate but utterly useless mills. As a natural consequence, the 
machinery lay for years on the bleak hillsides, often in unopened 
cases, and the buildings were put to convenient uses by the hardy 
mountaineers. Then came uneasiness, then fruitless demands for 
dividends, then quarrelling, then litigation, then — so far as Eastern 
silver mining speculations for some fourteen years were concerned 
—le déluge. 

Time, however, rolled on, bringing forgetfulness of the past and- 
new developments of the curious and steadily recurring mania for 
Argonautish adventure. Simultaneously with the revival of com- 
mercial prosperity in our country came tidings of the discoveries at 
Leadville. Here was a “ new departure” in the business. No more 
arduous labor, it was declared, was to be expended in sinking shafts 
through hard and deep rock. No more veins, once large and promis- 
ing, were to be followed as they “ pinched” to the width of a few 
inches, — sometimes a single granite-bounded inch. Here were great 
flat bodies of rich and easily worked ore, conveniently placed in the 
ground and waiting for the shovel ; for, at the risk of re-telling an 
oft-told tale, it should be explained that the deposits of “carbonates ” 
are utterly different from what are called “true fissure veins.” These 
statements did their work most effectually. The follies of the past 
two years have not been as costly as those of the previous excitement, 
because that great achievement of civilization, the railroad, has worked - 
an astounding change in the facilities of transportation ; but they have 
been extensive and remarkable. A number of mines have been 
“stocked” on the New York market, of which one may be taken as 
a specimen. The capital of the company was named at a certain 
number of millions, and the price at which the public were allowed to 
take the stock was $20, or one fifth of its face value. This one fifth, 
it is now ascertained, represented just five times what the property 
cost the promoters. Suppose one of these gentry, therefore, to own 
a proportion of this capital stock equal to the interest in the property 
for which it may be assumed that he paid cash. He had then at the 
start but to sell one fifth of his holding to the eager “ lambs ;” and he 
had not only recouped himself, but held as a cash asset a profit of 
four hundred per cent. But the market price advanced to 32, and he 
had but to wait until that time to dispose of his holding at an advance 
of sixty per cent, or an aggregate profit of six hundred and forty per 
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cent, to say nothing of dividends received in the mean time. Those, 
on the other hand, who paid 32 cannot at the present writing dispose 
of their holdings at better than 2. Against the six hundred and 
forty per cent profit of the “ wolf” may be put the nearly ninety-four 
per cent loss of the “lamb.” As this state of affairs is quite bad 
enough, it is not necessary to develop even more unpleasant phases 
of the business, such as the manipulation of stocks for the purpose of 
extorting still further tribute from suffering victims. 

These same victims, be it known, are of various and diverse classes. 
An inspection of the share lists of the mining companies would be 
perfectly astounding. They embrace the shrewdest and the most 
successful, and, alas! the most guileless and inexperienced. Nor 
have they omitted the conventional precautions. They have sent 
out “experts” by the score, and the reports of these gentry are duly 
recorded; but, to quote a witty Secretary of State, “affidavits ain’t 
lobsters,” —favorable reports are poor excuses for gutted properties 
and exhausted deposits. 

To cut short a tempting line of disquisition with a remark of 
concentrated shrewdness, hear what the old mining operator said: 
“ Always buy a ‘ prospect hole ;’ always sell a dividend-paying mine. 
For, be well assured, the public will discount any probable profits.” 

Two considerations here suggest themselves, — one, that if people 
will never heed the lessons of the past in mining matters, but will over 
and over again offer themselves as voluntary sacrifices, they cannot 
complain if shrewd operators find their opportunity in such displays of 
weakness and credulity. The other consideration, and the one more 
pertinent to the main subject of this paper, is that the genuine pioneer 
is hardly the offender. These mining schemes can rarely, if ever, be 
brought to a point of success in an Eastern market by the man who 
found the ore. The hardy prospector is not sufficiently unlike his 
fellow-man to object to a handsome profit ; but such profits are apt to 
go to the army of people whose aid, in one shape or another, is needed 
before the company is “ floated.” 

The true philosophy of mining operations may, it is certain, be 
summed up in two words, — caveat emptor. Subscribing them on the 
first page of his note-book, the student of human nature in the West 
may pursue his investigations quite undisturbed by fears of unpleas- 
ant experiences in this direction. 

It is proper to say, in conclusion, that many an appreciative pilgrim 
to the Sierra Madre will be absorbed in the enjoyment of its influence, 
not on the residents, but — direct or indirect, subtile, personal, positive 
—on himself. Who that has once known it can ever forget that rare 

experience, — the sight, after the weary journey over the arid plains, 
of the faint, blue cloud on the horizon ; then the misty outline of the 
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peaks ; then, standing boldly out against the sky, the great Snowy 
Range, so vividly realizing that exquisite Scriptural figure, “the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land”? Who, when granted the privilege 
of revisiting these scenes, can fail to exclaim, with the Alpine wan- 


derer, — 
“O mount beloved! mine eyes again 
Behold the twilight’s sanguine strain 
Along thy peaks expire. 
O mount beloved ! thy frontier waste 
I seek with a religious haste 
And reverent desire.” 


A. A. Haves. 





M. ALEXANDRE DUMAS, F/ZS. 


ITH the appearance of M. Alexandre Dumas, /i/s, on the stage, 

a fresh force came into the French drama. To say this is 

easy ; but to qualify this force adequately and to define its limits is no 
light task. The two other dramatists, each in his way remarkable, 
who stand to-day with M. Dumas at the head of French dramatic 
literature, are comparatively simple problems. In M. Sardou we see 
the utmost cleverness and technical skill, heightened by a girding 
wit: he continues the tradition of Scribe, adding all the modern im- 
provements. In M. Augier we behold a high and genuine literary 
value, a humorous and broad humanity; he inherits by right of pri- 
mogeniture from Moliére, and observes mankind with the large frank- 
ness of his master. But M. Dumas continues no tradition ; he is that 
ware thing in literature, —a self-made man. He derives from no one; 
ihe expresses himself, and with emphasis ; he is a personal force. Not 
condescending to the ingenious trickery of M. Sardou, and never 
rising to the lofty liberality of M. Augier, his place in the dramatic 
hierarchy is not so readily fixed as theirs; his character is not so 
simple, — in fact, it may fairly be called complex, and even contra- 
dictory. Here, for instance, is a bundle of inconsistencies. With a 
real power of creating character, there is no dramatist who has 
more often and more boldly brought forward the same faces and 
figures. While declaring in one volume that he knows no immoral 
plays, but only ill-made ones, in another volume he asserts that the 
‘stage in itself is immoral: setting forth in one piece the right of 
assassinating the erring wife, he sets forth in the next the duty of 
forgiving her. In comedies inherently vicious he pauses to preach 
virtue, but with a bluntness of language at times shocking even to vice. 
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He has written the “Ami des Femmes” and the “ Visite de Noces,” 
—two plays which imply that their author does not suspect what 
“good taste” means ; and yet he has been elected a member of the 
French Academy, constituted to be a tribunal of taste. The historian 
of the “Dame aux Camélias” and the discoverer of the “ Demi- 
Monde,” —a word with which he has enriched the vocabulary of the 
world, — he has stood forward in the name of the Academy to bestow 
prizes of virtue. The son of a prodigal father always poor, he him- 
self is wealthy and frugal ; and finally, brought up in all the looseness 
of the lightest Parisian society, he has the Bible at his fingers’ ends, 
and quotes the Scripture as freely as an Orthodox New Englander. 
With such a character and such a career, M. Dumas is one of the most 
interesting and curiously complex figures of our century. 

The literary baggage of M. Dumas is not over bulky. Exclusive of 
about a dozen juvenile novels of little or no value, it is contained in 
eleven volumes. The collected edition of his plays, in which each piece 
was accompanied by a preface in which the author freed his mind, be- 
gan to appear in 1868 ; the sixth and, for the present, final volume was 
issued late in 1879. Under the apt title “ Entr’actes ” a collection of 
his miscellaneous essays came out in three volumes in 1878-79. The 
dramaturgical chapters are of great value, the general literary papers 
are interesting ; and so competent a critic as M. Auguste Laugel has 
at length, in letters to the “ Nation,” praised the political portions. 
A later novel, the “ Affaire Clémenceau,” put forth in 1867, and a 
discussion of the “Question du Divorce,” published only last winter, 
complete the list of M. Dumas’s acknowledged works. More or less 
anonymously, he has had a hand in half-a-dozen plays not wholly his 
own. Chief among these are the “Supplice d’ une Femme” of M. 
de Girardin, and the “ Danicheff.” It is as a dramatist only that M. 
Dumas is now to be considered. Such portions of the books men- 
tioned above as do not either relate directly to the stage or reveal 
peculiarities of the author’s character may be passed over. So far as 
may be, attention will be confined to the twelve important plays which 
M. Dumas produced in the twenty-five years, 1852-1876. 


M. Alexandre Dumas, f/s, was born in Paris in July, 1824, a few 
days after his father was twenty-one years old, and a few years before 
his father had begun that career of literary notoriety and inexhaustible 
production which was to end only with his death. Like his grand- 
father, he was an illegitimate son, —a fact which seems to have given 
a congenital bias to his future writings. In one of his many autobio- 
graphic fragments, the elder Dumas referred grandiloquently to the 
birth of his son: “The 29th of July, 1824, while the Duke of Mont- 
pensier was coming into the world, there was born to me a Duke of 
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Chartres.” M. Dumas himself, in a letter to M. Cuirllier-Fleury, 
which serves as a preface to the “ Femme de Claude,” speaks of the 
circumstances of his birth with real eloquence. He protests against 
the law which marked him, an innocent babe, with the stigma of 
illegitimacy. He says :— 

“Happily, my mother was a noble woman, who worked to bring me up, — my 
father being a petty employé at twelve hundred francs a year; and by a happy 
chance it turned out that my father was impulsive but good. ... When, after his 
first successes as a dramatist, he thought he could count on the future, he formally 
acknowledged me as his son, and gave me his name. This was much: the law 
did not compel him; and I was so grateful to him for it that I have borne the 
name as nobly as | could.” 


The boy was then put to school under Prosper Goubaux, the author 
of “Thirty Years of a Gambler's Life.” His schoolfellows bullied 
him unmercifully because he was a natural son. “ My torture, which 
I have depicted in the ‘Affaire Clémenceau,’ and of which I did 
speak to my mother so as not to worry her, lasted five or six years.” 
These years of suffering gave him habits of observation and reflec- 
tion. Removed finally to another school, he regained his strength and 
his growth. At twenty he was a healthy lad, who, having known mis- 
ery, was only too eager for pleasure enough to balance the account. 
His father, making and spending recklessly, was glad to have his 
son share in his prodigalities ; and M. Dumas soon plunged headlong 
into the vortex of Parisian dissipation. But, to quote again from 
his letter : “I did not take great delight in these facile pleasures. I 
observed and studied more than I enjoyed in this turbulent life.” Yet 
he was swept along by the current for several years, writing juvenile 
novels, more or less imitations of his father’s inimitable fictions, 
gathering a load of debts, and laying up a stock of adventures and 
experiences for future literary consumption. In all his earlier plays 
he drew from the living model. The “Dame aux Camélias” and 
“Diane de Lys,” and even the “ Demi-Monde,” were, as he tells us, 
“the echo, or rather the reaction, of a personal emotion, to which art 
gave a development and a logical conclusion happily lacking in life.” 
One may perhaps hazard the suggestion that since M. Dumas has 
exhausted his personal experience, and has to rely altogether on his 
invention, as in the “ Etrangére,” his plays are not nearly so good ; 
whence we may fairly infer that the early adventures of the man were 
necessary for the full development of the author. 

“Tt was the play of the ‘Dame aux Camélias,’” he says, “ which 
began to free me from the slavery of debt, and of the society to which 
I owed both the debt and the success. I promised myself not to fall 
back either into debt or into this society ; and I kept my promise 
at the risk of being, called ungrateful.” Written when the author 
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was but little more than twenty-one, the novel of the “Dame aux 
Camélias” had been published with striking success just before the 
revolution of 1848. It decked out afresh a figure of which the French 
seem fonder than any other race. Manon Lescant gave birth to 
Marion Delorme, and Marion Delorme was the mother of the Dame 
aux Camélias, who in turn can vainly deny her latest offspring, Nana. 
Truly, it is an unsavory brood. The popularity of the novel suggested 
its dramatization. The elder Dumas thought ill of the project ; and 
it was not until a melodramatist showed the author the scenario of a 
black melodrama, which he had taken from the novel, that — in sheer 
revolt at such treatment — M. Dumas himself set to work at it. In 
eight days the play was finished, so the author tells us; and the 
statement does not seem extravagant. As in the case of the “ Sup- 
plice d’ une Femme,” which he wrote later with extraordinary rapidity, 
he had his material all under his hand; and the play was not comedy, 
which calls for slow incubation, but a drama of simple passion, which 
could be struck off at a white heat. In spite of the speed of its pro- 
duction, the “ Dame aux Camélias,” of all plays which any author has 
made out of his novel, shows least traces of a previous existence. 
One would suppose that all the stage-doors in Paris would open 
wide to receive a dramatization of his successful novel by the son of 
one of the foremost novelists and dramatists of France; but it was 
more than three years before the play was tried by the fire of the 
footlights. Rejected by nearly every theatre in Paris, it was at last 
accepted at the Vaudeville, only to be vetoed by the censors. Pat- 
ronized by the Duke of Morny, the government interdict suppressed it 
until after the coup d'état of December, 1851, when the duke himself 
entered the ministry. He believed in providing sensations for the 
people of Paris, and if possible in diverting attention from politics to 
the playhouse. Feb. 2, 1852, the “ Dame aux Camélias ”” appeared at 
the Vaudeville Theatre, Paris, for the first time on any stage. It was 
an instant success, holding the stage for a hundred nights or more. 
It has since been revived in Paris half-a-dozen times, and always with 
the same success. A mutilated and innocuous alteration of it, pre- 
pared by Miss Jean Davenport (afterward the wife of Gen. Lander), 
was acted by her in America. It was called “Camille, or the Fate of 
a Coquette,” —a title which shows how the story suffered in the 
interest of Procrustean morality. Later the piece was taken up by 
Miss Matilda Heron. An Italian version of the play served Signor 
Verdi as the book of his “ Traviata,” — an opera which the Lord Cham- 
berlain permitted to be performed in London, while prohibiting the 
acting either of the original French play or of any English alteration 
of it. 
The “Dame aux Camélias” was at once simple, pathetic, and au- 
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dacious. It emancipated French comedy, and gave it the right of 
free speech. To judge it fairly, one must consider the comedies which 
held the French stage before its coming. There were Scribe and his 
collaborators, with their conventional and machine-made works; and 
there were Ponsard and M. Augier with their plays, poetic in intent 
and finely polished, but as yet reflecting nothing vital and actual. 
The great merit of the “Dame aux Camélias” is that it renewed mod- 
ern French comedy by pointing out the path back to Nature and the 
existing conditions of society, and by showing that life should be 
studied as it was, and not as it had been or as it might be. 

There is no need to dwell on the character of the play. As M. 
Montégut pointed out over twenty years ago in the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” the story of a courtesan’s love may be a poetic subject if 
treated with elevation, or it may be a degrading subject if treated 
realistically ; adding that M. Dumas had chosen a middle course, and 
that the result was little more than a vulgar melodrama. Before M. 
Montégut wrote, the subject had been treated poetically in M. Hugo’s 
“Marion Delorme;”’ since, it has been set forth with unspeakable 
realism in M. Zola’s “Nana.” In M. Dumas’ play we avoid the 
offensiveness of the latter, but we miss wholly the poetry of the 
former. On one of its revivals, a competent French critic declared 
that it bore itself, even in its old age, like a masterpiece ; and an almost 
equally competent American critic recorded that he had had a hearty 
laugh over its “colossal flimsiness.” It is, in fact, not to be taken too 
seriously. It carries one along by the rush of youthful strength; yet 
one has time to note phrases horribly out of tune, and to detect a sort 
of sentimentality run mad. In general its morality is cheap, not to 
say tawdry. In short, the play seems to me youthful, —in the objec- 
tionable sense of the word. And I am half inclined to think that 
the Dame aux Camélias herself is doing exactly what she is best fitted 
for when she serves as the heroine of an Italian opera. 

“Diane de Lys,” the second play of M. Dumas, calls for no de- 
tailed criticism. Like the “ Dame aux Camélias,” it was taken from 
an earlier novel. It is not so direct, simple, or sincere as its pre- 
decessor. As M. Dumas himself suggests, the second play is inferior 
_to the first ; it cost but a few days’ work, and was written to pay off 
lingering debts. The play shows that the impulse which called it 
into being was wholly external. It is a manufactured product ; it was 
a reworking of old material, lacking wholly the youthful freshness 
which gave the “ Dame aux Camélias” so individual a savor. Paul, 
the hero, like his forerunner Armand, is obviously a projection of 
the author's own profile. Neither Armand nor Paul comes up to our 
standard of a gentleman. In his first scene with Diane, Paul off-hand 
and needlessly betrays the confidence of the friend who has just 
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presented him to her. Diane herself is none too ladylike; she 
seems a sort of study for that much finer portrait, the Duchess, in the 
a Etrangére.” But with time M. Dumas’ touch had become firmer 
and more delicate. The Duchess would be above the brutal frank- 
ness of Diane, who, when her husband's sister begs her to guard 
the family honor and to remember that she bears the family name, 
retorts point-blank, “There’s no danger that I forget it; your name 
costs me enough: I paid four millions for it!” 

“ Diane de Lys,” however, did one thing, —it freed the author from 
debt, and enabled him to devote eleven full months to the execution 
of his next and best play,—the “ Demi-Monde.” Intended for the 
Gymnase Theatre, the author was constrained to offer it to the Com- 
édie-Frangaise, dexterously choosing his time, however, so that it might 
be rejected. Acted at the Gymnase in 1855, a score of years later it 
was triumphantly adopted by the Comédie-Frangaise, where it is now 
a chief comedy in the current repertory. A word as to the title, 
before we consider the comedy itself. By the phrase demi-monde, 
M. Dumas meant not the class of courtesans, but the class of exiles 
from society. The half-world is peopled by those who have fallen 
from grace, and not by such as have always been outcasts and sinners. 
It is in the main an association of repudiated wives. As De Jalin, 
the witty Parisian of the play, tells De Nanjac, the soldier just fresh 
from Algeria: “The first wife, who was thrust from the door,-went 
to hide her shame and weep over her sin in the most sombre retreat 
she could find; but—the second? The second set out to find the 
first ; and when they were two, they called a fault a misfortune, and a 
crime an error; and they began to console and excuse each other. 
When they were three, they invited each other out to dinner; when 
they were four, they had a quadrille.” And then De Jalin goes on to 
account for the later recruits, imitation widows and brevet wives, — 
“in short, all the women who wish to have it believed that they have 
been what they are not, and who do not wish to appear what they 
are.” There is a distinct boundary line between this society and that 
of the venal courtesans who have since arrogated to themselves the 
title of the demi-monde. There is an equally distinct boundary line 
between this society and the real monde,— the world of fashion and 
society at large. “It is to be known best of all,” says De Jalin, “ by 
the absence of the husband.” In the most celebrated speech in 
the comedy, De Jalin likens the demi-monde to a basket of peaches 
in the window of a Parisian fruiterer. You ask the price of a basket 
in which each peach is carefully wrapped in paper and protected by 
leaves: these peaches are thirty cents apiece. Alongside of this 
basket is a second, in which the fruit is seemingly as good, save that 
it is somewhat huddled together: but the price of these is but fifteen 
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cents. If you ask why there is this difference, the dealer lifts one of 
the latter carefully, and shows you a little spot on its lower side. The 
fifteen-cent peaches are all speckled ; and the demi-monde is the basket 
of fifteen cent peaches. 

The play sets forth the struggles of a clever woman, Suzanne 
d’Ange, calling herself a baroness, to get out of the troubled waters 
of this doubtful world into the haven of matrimonial respectability. 
M. de Nanjac—a hot-headed and warm-hearted young soldier — has 
fallen in love with her just after his arrival from Africa; and, unsus- 
pecting her past, he is about to marry her. But his friend, M. de 
Jalin, has the best of reasons for knowing her to be unworthy; and 
in the end, by an ignoble trick, he opens De Nanjac’s eyes, and pre- 
vents Suzanne’s marriage. In spite of this defect,—less patent to 
Parisian eyes than to ours, — the “ Demi-Monde” is a masterly play. 
It stands the three-fold test, —it is good in plot, dialogue, and char- 
acter. The story is one which we follow with interest to the finish 
with a growing desire to be in at the death. In dialogue it is as 
brilliant and as metallic as any M. Dumas ever wrote. The characters 
are splendidly projected against the dim background of a dubious 
society, and contrasted one against the other with the utmost skill. 
De Nanjac’s heat, for instance, sets off the coolness of De Jalin. 
In De Thounerins we see a second edition of the old duke invisible 
in the “ Dame aux Camélias ;” and in Valentine we see the first sketch 
of the future Iza of the “ Affaire Clémenceau,” and of the wife of 
Claude. The chief person of the comedy, Suzanne, is a boldly drawn 
character, almost worthy of a place by the side of the nobler and 
more poetic figure of M. Emile Augier’s “ Aventuriére ;” four years 
later she reappears with a hardened outline in the Albertine of the 
** Pére Prodigue.” 

M. Dumas is fond of these reduplications of a favorite character. 
He confesses that he took a certain Count de R. as the model for 
Gaston in the “ Dame aux Camélias,” Maximilien in “ Diane de Lys,” 
and De Jalin. The same character also appears as Réné in the 
“Question d’Argent,” as De Ryons in the “ Ami des Femmes,” and 
as De Taldé in the “ Danicheff.” If the author had not told us dis- 
tinctly that he had copied De Jalin from the Count de R., one would 
have called De Jalin a rib from M. Dumas’ own breast, —the more 
especially as M. Dumas has twice used the name of De Jalin to 
sign plays to which he did not wish to put his own name. And yet, 
in spite of the author’s liking for him, one cannot help thinking him 
a contemptible fellow. He is lacking in the instincts of a gentleman ; 
he has neither delicacy nor frankness. He ought to keep a secret 
sacred, but he leaks by insinuation all the time. Granting that it is 
his duty to prevent the marriage of an adventuress to an honest man, 
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it should be done somehow honorably and openly, not underhand and 
stealthily, by ignoble trickery. Surely so clever a man as De Jalin 
could find some other means than the unworthy device by which he 
traps Suzanne into a confession of love for him ; and surely nothing 
is to be said for the brutality of his outburst of laughter when his 
stratagem has succeeded, and he holds her in his arms in the sight of 
the man she hoped to marry. And on top of this the author goes 
out of his way to give De Jalin a certificate of honor: as the curtain 
falls, De Nanjac declares him “the most honest man I know.” 
Even M. Edmond About, reviewing the “ Demi-Monde” in the 
“Revue des deux Mondes” calls De Jalin a type sympathetic to the 
audience. 

The “ Demi-Monde” is the model of nineteenth century comedy, just 
as the “ School for Scandal” is the model of eighteenth century com- 
edy. The contrast of the two plays would be pregnant did space 
permit. The seemingly careless ease with which Sheridan has sketched 
his characters, and the airy humor which informs the whole comedy 
make us accept a story and special scenes far more dangerous than 
anything in M. Dumas’ piece; and yet the impression left by the 
“ School for Scandal” is pleasant, while the “ Demi-Monde” is almost 
a painful spectacle. We cannot help liking some of Sheridan’s char- 
acters, — Lady Teazle, for instance, and Sir Peter, in spite of his 
uxoriousness, and Charles, too; while even the scandalous college — 
after making due allowance for the tone of a by-gone century —is 
not wholly repulsive. But no woman in the “ Demi-Monde” should 
we wish a wife to visit, and no man in it should we care to shake by 
the hand. 

Perhaps it was M. About’s reproach that in the “ Demi-Monde” 
M. Dumas had painted only a certain society, and not society at large, 
that led him, in his fourth play, the “Question d’Argent,” brought 
out in 1857, to attack a more general subject. It is a play of no great 
value, much inferior in interest to its predecessors, but differing from 
them in that it is really a comedy. Both M. Dumas’ earlier plays 
were dramas; and even in the “ Demi-Monde” the situations at times 
are on the verge of melodrama. But the “ Question d’Argent” is pure 
comedy. Its incidents are entirely the result of the clash of character 
on character ; and its central figure, though marred by a touch too much 
of caricature, is one of which any comedy might be proud. We are 
shown boldly and with novel effect Jean Giraud, a self-made man, 
with unbounded skill in scheming, and no sense of right or wrong. 
He is a restless, uneasy speculator, young, and already very wealthy, 
but never quite sure of his footing. In “ Ceinture Dorée,” and again 
in the “ Effrontés,” M. Emile Augier has shown how vainly ill-gotten 
riches can live down the bad repute of their origin. In “ L’ Honneur 
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et l’Argent,” Ponsard was emphatically moral in his denunciation of 
peculating financiers. But Ponsard was serious and poetic, while 
M. Dumas chose to see the comic side of the speculator’s career, and 
to show up the ridicule of the suddenly enriched snob. Ponsard 
preached ; M. Dumas at least enlivened his sermon with wit and 
humor. The comedy is less tainted with M. Dumas’ views and 
theories than any other of his plays written before or since. It is 
more wholesome, and it might be read or seen by any one without 
damage or danger. Unfortunately the fable is weak, and the figure 
of the financier who believes that money is absolute monarch, though 
boldly outlined, is not always artistically filled in. 

“Here is a comedy for which I confess my predilection. This 
comes, perhaps, from its having cost me a great deal of work,” writes 
M. Dumas at the head of the preface of the “ Fils Naturel,” acted 
in 1858 at the Gymnase, and revived, like the “ Demi-Monde,” at the 
Theatre-Frangais a score of years later. In the last century the 
founder of modern drama, Diderot, wrote a “ Natural Son,” which was 
the illegitimate father of a play of the same name by Kotzebue, adapted 
to the English stage by Mrs. Inchbald, to the American by William 
Dunlap, — our first playwright, — and often acted by the American 
Infant Roscius, John Howard Payne, who had cleverly amalgamated 
the Inchbald-Dunlap versions for his own use. There is a fine the- 
atrical situation in Kotzebue’s play, when the natural son, seeing his 
mother sick unto death from want, takes to the highway and puts a 
knife to the breast of the first passer-by — his own father, as it chances. 
But in even technical excellence M. Dumas’ play does not yield to 
Kotzebue’s. It is an admirable specimen of stage-craft ; and it is no 
wonder that two such experts in dramatic art as M. Sarcey and M. 
Perrin, the director of the Théatre-Frangais, should incline to con- 
sider it M. Dumas’ masterpiece. No wonder is it, either, that such 
praise should revolt at M. Zola, who has a fresh theory of throwing 
on the stage “nature” raw and crude, as in a photograph. M. Zola 
holds that M. Dumas “ never hesitates between reality and a scenic 
exigency, —he wrings the neck of reality;” and he says that M. 
Dumas “uses truth only as a springboard to jump into space.” In 
the “ Fils Naturel,” for the first time, M. Dumas sought to set a social 
problem on the stage; and yet nowhere else has he shown so full a 
share of the constructive faculty which is the birthmark of the true 
dramatist, but which M. Zola chooses to condemn. 

Kotzebue had treated the demand of the illegitimate child for bread, 
—for physical support ; M. Dumas chose rather to consider his claim to 
a place in his father’s family, and to his right to his father’s name. M. 
Dumas has a prologue specially to show how it was that his young hero 
had a large fortune left to him by a stranger. Then in the play we have 
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the story over again of d'Alembert and Mme. Tencin. The natural 
son first seeks his parent’s name, and then refuses it. The play is a 
model of equilibrium. In the first half we see the hero gradually 
discovering his illegitimacy. At the end of the first act he is told 
his father’s name. “Where are you going?” asks his informant. 
“To my father’s.” “What for?” “Why, to see hint, since I have 
never seen him!” On this exit-speech the curtain falls. In the 
next act is the scene between the father and the son, in which the 
former refuses to give the latter any satisfaction whatever. Then in 
the last half of the play we see how the son becomes more important 
to the father, and well known in the world at large. Finally, to further 
his own interests, the father offers to the son the name he refused at 
first; and the son in turn refuses, preferring to keep the name he has 
made for himself, — his mother’s. ; 

The choice of the subject and title of the “Fils Naturel” by 
M. Dumas was scarcely in the best of taste. Still worse was the 
name of his next play, —the “ Pére Prodigue,” acted in 1859 without 
any great success. What the elder Dumas was we all know: he 
was truly a prodigal father. His son is reported to have said of 
him, “My father is a child I had when I was young.” But the 
bad taste is confined to the title; in the comedy itself there was 
no trace of unfilial personality. The son of Dumas was not a son 
of Noah, to uncover his father’s nakedness. The play, however, 
is not good. It is overladen with incident; and—as a French 
critic remarked when it was first acted —it might almost begin 
with the second act, or the third, or even the fourth. Poor as the 
play is, it contains one of M. Dumas’ most successful characters. 
The prodigal father is in the true high-comedy vein. By the side of 
M. Dumas’ bull-headed and sentimental heroes, and of his preternat- 
urally witty heroes, — projections of his own impulses and cleverness, 
and reduplicated to fatigue,— is a series of comic characters of great 
force and originality. No dramatist of the nineteenth century has 
enriched literature with more amusing comic portraits. The prodigal 
father in this play, the self-made speculator in the “Question d’Ar- 
gent,” the broken-down and philosophic artist Taupin, in “ Diane de 
Lys,” the clear-headed and good-hearted notary Aristide, in the “ Fils 
Naturel,” the outspoken Madame Guichard in “M. Alphonse,” and 
the profligate Duke in the “ Etrangére,” — these are figures firm on 
their feet, and worth, any one of them, more than all the inter- 
changeable De Jalins and De Ryons. 

Better by far than these mere figments of cleverness are the fresh 
faces of sprightly and self-reliant young girls seen now and again in 
M. Dumas’ comedies, and bearing a family likeness one to another. 
The Mathilde of the “ Question d’Argent” is only a little less decisive 
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than the Hermine of the “ Fils Naturel ;” and had either of them 
grown up in the demi-monde, she would not have been unlike Mar- 
celle. In Jane de Simerose, in the “Ami des Femmes,” we see the 
same type. The “Ami des Femmes” was not acted until 1864, five 
years after the “ Pére Prodigue ;” and although it called forth greater 
controversy, it had no greater success. It is, in fact, by far the poor- 
est of M. Dumas’ plays. There is really little or nothing to admire 
in it; there is less wit than usual, and no action to speak of. It may 
be passed over with the remark that its subject was bad, and the taste 
with which it was treated was worse. Its subject, indeed, is one wholly 
unfit for stage-treatment, unless, as M. Dumas sometimes hints, the 
theatre ought to be an amphitheatre for gynaecologic clinics. 

Here I must break off the criticism of successive plays, to consider 
a change which has gradually come over M. Dumas himself. It is a 
total alteration of the author’s attitude toward his own art, the result 
of an awakening in the nature of the man. In all the comedies 
written before this transformation— even in the“ Fils Naturel,” — 
Dumas was first of all a dramatist, and the writing of the best play 
he could was his aim. Afterward he became a moralist, a teacher, 
a leader of the people ; and to set an example and to prove something 
was M. Dumas’ object in putting them on the stage. This change in 
the author’s views had been brought about by a curious change in 
the man himself, — a change which may be described as an evolution 
to virtue from an environment of vice. It seems as though M. Dumas 
had found out by experience what most other men are fortunate 
enough to get by inheritance and training. Having grown up without 
strict or severe education, having seen laxity from his youth up, and 
having lived years of his life in the demi-monde, where morality is but 
a word, M. Dumas was surprised to discover that morality is also a 
thing. As he says in “M. Alphonse,” a young man left to himself, 
badly brought up and badly surrounded, may probably fall into 
errors ; “but little by little, if he have intelligence, he will learn for 
himself what others have not taught him.” So M. Dumas taught 
himself. He knows by experience, as one may say, that honesty is 
the best policy, and that vice does not pay. He is at the end of a 
course of practical ethics ; and his experiments have been made ix 
corpore vili—his own. He has been taught by his own sufferings. 
So far as morals go, one might call him “a self-made man.” Of course 
there are many things he has not yet found out. The world is older 
than he, and has suffered more, and likewise learned more. But what 
to many well-meaning persons are but commonplaces, M. Dumas holds 
to firmly as precious discoveries of his own; and he is so pleased 
with his discoveries that he seeks to cry them aloud from the house- 
top. Like all converts, he has undue zeal. He is seized with a burn- 
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ing impatience to spread the glad tidings abroad ; and to this is coupled 
an emphatic intention that they shall not be misunderstood. In all his 
later plays there is the viciousness of vice and the virtuousness of 
virtue in every third line. Unfortunately his taste has not always 
improved with his morals ; and the other two lines often offend more 
than the one line benefits. 

M. Dumas has always shown the tendency toward mysticism not 
infrequent in men of his temperament. Even in the “Dame aux 
Camélias ” the curtain finally fell on a quotation from the New Tes- 
tament. Now he frankly takes to preaching, and puts his audacity, 
his patience, and his ingenuity at the service of the strange system of 
sociology which he has evolved from his inner consciousness. His 
skill as a dramatist is bent to the making of purely didactic dramas. 
He comes forth in the purple and fine linen of the stage to set forth 
a doctrine of sackcloth and ashes. In the expounding of his new 
views, his style is harder and more brilliant than ever ; and he explains 
his latest moral kinks with no sign of sweetness or light, but with 
great rigor and force. 

In the “ Idées de Madame Aubray,” acted in 1867, and the first 
fruits of this new philosophy, the preacher fortunately has not yet 
overmastered the playwright. The piece is a marvel of polemic litera- 
ture, —a model in the art of teaching by example. Mr. John Morley 
instances it as one of the very few modern plays which Diderot would 
recognize as belonging to the genre sérieux, which began with his own 
“ Pére de Famille.” It treats an important subject honestly, and with 
intellectual seriousness. There is none of the petty begging of the 
question which disfigures two other works on the same subject, — the 
“Fernande” of M. Victorien Sardou and the “New Magdalen” of 
Mr. Wilkie Collins; both clever men, lacking, however, in the cour- 
age and the candor needed to face the problem fairly. There is a 
fourth work of fiction, published not long after M. Dumas’, which ap- 
proaches the subject with the same appreciation of its demands and 
its difficulties. 

This novel is “ Hedged In,” by Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, —as 
representatively New England as the “Idées de Madame Aubray ” is 
French. It is of course a mere paradox to say that M. Dumas, since 
his regeneration, appears to me as a typical New-Englander; but he 
has something of the New England spirit, and he stands at times 
in the New England attitude. He recalls, in a way, both Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and Oliver Wendell Holmes. His theology is in essence 
Unitarian, and I have before made mention of his very New England 
knack of Biblical quotation ; and, as his recent volume on “ Divorce” 
shows, he is as prone to search the Scriptures for a text wherewith to 
smite his adversary as are any of those chips of Plymouth Rock who 
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“take to the ministry mostly.” Without pushing the analogy too far, it 
stands out plainly when we set the “ Idées de Madame Aubray”’ by the 
side of “ Hedged In,” and see that both the American and the French 
writers, though differing greatly in mental equipment, approach the 
subject from the same point of view, and give it the same austerity 
of treatment. M. Dumas lights up his logic with flashes of his Parisian 
wit, while Miss Phelps relieves the stress of undue sentimentality by 
a sort of imported English humor. But these are externals. 

In considering the problem of the redemption of the woman who has 
fallen but once, each author gives us a picture of a sincere Christian 
woman, who believes in the gospel of doing good. Madame Aubray 
and Margaret Purcell are close enough akin to be twin-sisters. Each 
of them has a child of her own, — Madame Aubray a son, Mrs. Purcell 
a daughter. To each of them, abundant in good works, comes the 
opportunity of befriending a young and unmarried mother. In each 
case the father of the nameless child reappears on the stage. Madame 
Aubray and Mrs. Purcell have each to choose between her sense of 
duty and her ardent affection for her own child. Both Miss Phelps 
and M. Dumas fight fair. There is no begging of the question; the 
problem is looked in the face ; the objections to the thesis are plainly 
shown. M. Dumas even turns his honesty to advantage. The philo- 
sophic observer who acts as Greek chorus sums up bluntly the feelings 
of the average spectator, c'est raide,—“ it’s pretty steep!” and the 
audience, hearing the author thus give vent to their own verdict, go 
away without shock or resentment. For in the French play the 
action takes a more personal turn than in the American novel. 
Madame Aubray has to consent to her only son’s marriage with the 
redeemed sinner, while Miss Phelps kills off her penitent. It cannot 
be said that either play or novel has a satisfactory ending, or that the 
conclusion of either is in any sense a true dénoument, —an untying ; 
and this because no work of fiction, however clever, can at best do 
more than show one way of cutting the knot. 

Just what moral M. Dumas meant to advance in his next piece, — 
a comedy in one act, called the “ Visite de Noces,” and acted in 1871, 
—I cannot imagine. It is an inquest on the internal corruption of 
man. Perhaps the verdict is just, in view of the evidence produced ; 
but the impulse of a healthy man would be to let such matter drop 
into the gutter, where it belongs. To lift it thence is to stir up muddy 
depths of degradation to no purpose. 

In a novel, the “ Affaire Clémenceau,” published just before the 
“Visite de Noces,” and in the two plays he brought out after it, — 
the “ Princesse Georges” (1871) and the “ Femme de Claude” (1873), 
—M. Dumas returns to an early theme. Indeed, we may consider 
“Diane de Lys” as the first of his dramas of adultery and death. 
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In “ Diane de Lys” and in the “ Princesse Georges” the husband kills 
the lover. In the “ Affaire Clémenceau” and in the “ Femme de 
Claude,” in which M. Dumas has treated a situation essentially identi- 
cal, the husband kills the wife ; and in a later play, the “ Etrangére,” 
it is the husband who is killed. 

Neither the “ Princesse Georges” nor the “ Femme de Claude” can 
be called good plays, or even well-made plays. Knowing that Madame 
Desclée acted the heroine of each, one is inclined to see in them 
scarcely more than two strong parts. The thesis in each case has 
proved too heavy for the plot. In the “ Princesse Georges” the thesis 
seems to be the duty of feminine forgiveness ; in the “ Femme de 
Claude,” the duty of summary justice. I say seems, for the exact 
target of M. Dumas’ bullet is not unmistakable, despite much talk 
about it. Unfortunately the theorist got the better of the playwright, 
especially in the “ Princesse Georges,” in which two ladies of the 
highest society explain the bad character of the Comtesse de Terre- 
monde at inordinate length and in M. Dumas’ own style, with recon- 
dite historical and scientific allusions; and shortly after they have 
done, another of the actors —this time a notary — takes up the par- 
able, and preaches another page of the same sort of stuff. After 
reading these diatribes, with all their pseudo-scientific parade, one can 
scarcely help wondering whether M. Dumas is not laughing in his 
sleeve at us. But no, I think his sincerity beyond dispute, only — 
well, only I wish he would not believe in himself quite so emphati- 
cally. If indeed he were not so sincere, there would be only one word 
to describe his attitude with exactness; and that word, unfortunately, 
is yet waiting its passport into good society. If I may venture to use 
it, however, I shall say that M. Dumas has sublime cheek. Now in this 
very “ Princesse Georges ” the general verdict was that the catastrophe 
was a mistake. The Princesse Georges, knowing that her husband is 
about to go off with an adventuress, and knowing her own helpless- 
ness, declares her intention of taking the Jaw into her own hands. She 
warns the jealous husband of her rival that his wife has a lover. 
Then, when the husband of the Princesse Georges is going into the 
trap which the jealous man has set for the unknown lover of his wife, 
the Princesse does what she can to prevent his going, but without 
avail ; when suddenly, as she is clinging to him ineffectually, a shot is 
heard, and we are told that the jealousy has brought down a young» 
man whom we have seen making juvenile love to the adventuress. 
Now this ending is all wrong, and wholly unworthy of M. Dumas ; 
who, however, defends it by saying that the Princesse Georges would 
be guilty gf cold-blooded murder if she let her husband go to certain 
death. This is all very true. I do not ask that the Prince should be 
shot ; but I do ask that M. Dumas should not take me in by a petty 
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trick, — that, having led me to think that the Prince was to be killed, 
he should balk this legitimate expectation by a wrench of proba- 
bility. M. Dumas can afford to leave such clever devices to M. 
Sardou ; they do not become a teacher and a preacher. Unfortu- 
nately M. Dumas at bottom is governed by his emotions ; he sees 
things passionately, and drives on to a vehement conclusion. But 
he has even more than average French logic ; he always seeks to 
prove — to himself first of all—that the end his feeling has arrived 
at is the only orderly one in the nature of things, and indeed the best 
of all possible endings. 

One is less disposed to dispute the fatal conclusion of the “ Femme 
de Claude.” Emerson tells us that “the Koran makes a distinct class 
of those who are by nature good, and whose goodness has an influ- 
ence on others; and pronounces this class to be the aim of creation.” 
M. Dumas reverses this. He shows us, in the “ Femme de Claude” and 
elsewhere, a woman by nature irredeemably bad, and of evil influence 
on all ; and he pronounces destruction on this class. Mr. John Morley, 
speaking of the unforgettable figure which dominates that tale of 
unholy passion, Diderot’s “ Réligieuse,” says that “it is a possibility 
of character of which the healthy, the pure, the unthinking, have 
never dreamed. Such a portrait is not art, that is true; but it is 
science, and that delivers the critic from the necessity of searching 
the vocabulary for the cheap superlatives of moral censure.” M. 
Dumas’ science is not so deep as Diderot’s, but the attempt is the 
same in kind. In the Valentine de Santis of the “ Demi-Monde” we 
see the first sketch ; in the Comtesse de Terremonde of the “ Prin- 
cesse Georges” we have a half-length; and the figure reappears at 
full length in the Iza of the “ Affaire Clémenceau,” and in the Césarine 
of the “ Femme de Claude.” Both these last are creatures governed 
wholly by animal wants and instincts, —in other words, they are irre- 
sponsible brutes; and in each case the husband exercises the right 
of individual justice, and puts her out of the world. In the socio- 
logical pamphlet called “ L’Homme-Femme,” published in 1872, be- 
tween the “Princesse Georges” and the “Femme de Claude,” M. 
Dumas dissected the same female phenomenon, and came to the same 
conclusion, formulated in the phrase, 7ue-/a / — “kill her!” 

In “M. Alphonse” (1873) one may note a return to M. Dumas’ 
earlier manner, or at least a temporary cessation of his sociological 
studies. In spite of its unpleasant subject and its weak-as-water 
heroine, the play is one of M. Dumas’ best. The characters are few 
and nervously drawn. In the M. Alphonse, whom even the coarse 
Madame Guichard cannot stomach, we see a sort of transition type 
from the passive Tellier of the “ Idées de Mme. Aubray” to the active 
Duke of the “ Etrangére,” just as we we see Claude repeated in Mon- 
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taiglin, and Jeannine in Montaiglin’s wife. There is nowhere any 
feebleness in outline ; all M. Dumas’ characters, like their creator, 
believe in themselves. The story, which is simple and pathetic, tells 
itself plainly. The action is not overladen with philosophical diatribes. 
M. Dumas for once reaped the benefit of his own improvements in 
the formula of dramatic construction. We owe to him the cutting 
short of long-winded expositions and the rapid rush of hurrying 
action ; but unfortunately the inventor of this improved comedy took 
advantage of the time thus saved for illicit indulgence in metaphysical 
stump-speeches, and for the promulgation of the gospel according to 
St. Alexandre. In “M. Alphonse” there is little of this skirmishing 
along the flanks: he sticks close to the issue in hand ; and the teach- 
ing of the play is only the plainer for this restraint. ‘A good work 
of art,” Goethe tells us, “may and will have moral results; but to re- 
quire of the artist a moral aim is to spoil his work.” Now, in general, 
M. Dumas requires of himself a moral aim. So long ago as 1869 he 
announced his intention of using the stage as a moral engine. As I 
have had occasion to say before, he seemed to think that every play 
should be a dramatized Zendenz-Roman, and that every statue should 
bear a lamp on its head or in its hand,—or else what excuse has it 
for its being? An epigram of Mr. Austin Dobson is apt just 


here : — 
“ Parnassus’ peaks still catch the sun ; 


But why, O lyric brother ! — 
Why build a Pulpit on the one, 
A Platform on the other ?” 


In the “ Demi-Monde” can be seen what M. Dumas could do before 
he had bound himself by this new law; and in “ M. Alphonse,” what 
he could do when he chose to loosen its coils. But when he rigidly 
required of himself a moral aim he spoiled his work, as Goethe told us, 
and as we can see in his latest play, the “ Etrangére ” (1876). M. 
Dumas himself has propounded the theory that all great dramatists 
have built their plays just as well in the beginning of their career as 
at the end,—just as well, if not better. The faculty of dramatic 
construction being a native gift, in age they are inclined to push study 
too far, and so lack spontaneity. So is it with the author of the 
. Etrangére,” —a sorry comedy, and utterly wanting in spontaneity or 
spirit. I think I can fairly call it the poorest of M. Dumas’ plays, 
and surely — despite its moral intent — the foulest. There is but one 
decent man or woman in it, and he, like most of M. Dumas’ virtuous 
heroes, is virtuous with a vengeance. He is a good man in the worst 
sense of the word. For the rest, the duke and the duchess, and 
the rest of the gang,— the word sounds coarse, but is exactly ex- 
pressive, — we have no feeling but disgust. All are corrupt ; there is a 
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general odor of corruption. A miasma hangs over the stage when 
the curtain is up, and we breathe more freely when once we get 
outside. 

Of the plot there is not much more to be said. I can understand 
the Englishman who told M. Sarcey, when the Comédie-Frangaise 
acted the play in London, that it had no common-sense. Coming 
right after so perfect a piece of workmanship as “ M. Alphonse,” one 
scarcely knows what to make of it. So far as one may disentangle it, 
there are three acts of talk and theorizing, and two acts of action. 
This is the true Sardou formula, and the story cast into it was not 
M. Dumas’, either. It was a blackening of the “ Gendre de M. Poirier,” 
the masterpiece of MM. Augier and Sandeau. M. Dumas and M. 
Augier stand at the head of contemporary French dramatic literature ; 
and it is interesting to remark how often one has trodden in the 
other’s tracks. M. Augier, having more and higher qualities than 
M. Dumas, a wider reach and keener insight, has not had the same 
uniformity of success. But in the final and fatal shot of the “ Mariage 
d’Olympe” he anticipated the “tue-la!” of M. Dumas and the 
“ Femme de Claude,” just as he in turn used the mould of the “ Fils 
Naturel” for his “ Fourchambault.” This may be a digression ; but 
in considering the “ Etrangére ” I cannot help wishing for the hygienic 
breeze that blows through most of M. Augier’s manly plays. There 
is never a breath of poetry in M. Dumas’ dramas,—no touch of im- 
-agination. One is never lifted out of matter-of-fact, every-day life. 
In a measure, the life in his pieces differs from the life around us only 
in that the people in the plays are rather wittier in speech and worse 
in character than those in reality. All is hard and dry and brilliant. 
‘More than that, everything is narrow. It is a very tiny corner of even 
‘the little world of Paris, which serves as the stage of all M. Dumas’ 
dramas, And if one can form a fair idea of Paris from these plays, 
‘then one may well wonder and regret that fire and sword left one 
‘stone on another. 


In the foregoing pages, all M. Dumas’ acknowledged plays have 
been dealt with. Besides these, there are nearly a dozen others in 
the making of which he has had a hand. He has retouched his 
father’s “ Jeunesse de Louis XIV.,” and done over his father’s “ Bal- 
same.” He lent his skill to George Sand for the dramatizing of 
the “ Marquis de Villemer.” He was a silent partner in the “ Dan- 
icheff ” with M. Pierre Newsky, and in the “ Supplice d’une Femme.” 
To him is ascribed the “Filleul de Pompignac,” and a half of the 
““ Comtesse Romain,” and a quarter of the “ Helotse Paranquet.” In 
‘many of these his speech bewrayeth him ; but on none do we find his 
signature. He has nobly respected his name, and it has never been lent 
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to joint-stock literary operations. His skill and his time he has been 
free with, but his name is jealously guarded. 

The respect which he pays to his name he also has for his art. He 
is proud of his business. In his latest work, the “ Question du Divorce,” 
published this year, he constantly opposes his calling as a dramatist 
to the vocation of the priest he is addressing. He contrasts church 
and stage, evidently and honestly believing that in the contest be- 
tween them the stage has the right of it, and gets the best of it. 
This contribution of M. Dumas to the discussion of the burning 
question of divorce is in the form of a letter to the Abbé Vidieu, 
Vicar of St. Roch. He has great dialectic superiority over the Abbé ; 
and although he tries to be courteous, he does not spare satire and 
sarcasm, until the poor priest is in a bad way. He produces the im- 
pression that his clerical adversary is hopelessly his inferior, and that 
the combat is unequal. Just as one may see in the preface to the 
“ Ami des Femmes ” a supplemental chapter to “ L’Homme-Femme,” 
so one may trace in the preface to the “Dame aux Camélias” the 
germ of this plea for divorce. But, since 1868, M. Dumas’ style has 
sharpened and his authority is greater. He has wit and eloquence. 
He appears in these pages as a Bourdaloue-Beaumarchais. Surpass- 
ing his eloquence is his wit, though he is too conscious of it and too 
reliant on it. As George Eliot says, — 


“ Life is not rounded in an epigram, 
And saying aught, we leave a world unsaid.” 


Now M. Dumas half hints at times that he can unlock the gravest 
of problems with the pass-key of a clever phrase. What is most 
characteristic in this divorce pamphlet is the serried logic of 416 
pages, and the sudden lack of logic in the nine lines of the 417th and 
last page, on which M. Dumas —al! his arguments having hitherto 
tended to show the need of a modification of the French law, until 
divorce may be had under some such strict limitations as obtain in 
New York— concludes by formally asking for the passage of M. 
Naquet'’s bill, which he has cited at length in the earlier part of the 
book, and which allows a freedom of separation shocking even to an 
Illinois or Connecticut legislator. 

Among the consequences which would follow the decreeing of divorce 
in France, M. Dumas tells us, would be a total change in the French 
drama ; for adultery, now the chief stock-in-trade of the stage, would 
lose its importance in life, and so would see less service in the theatre. 
If M. Dumas be right, we can only wish that divorce had been estab- 
lished before he began to write ; and then perhaps illicit love would 
not have been found in some form in every one of his plays. There’ 
is adultery, or the attempt at it, or the suspicion of it, in eleven out of 
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twelve of M. Dumas’ dramas. Once and again Paganini chose to 
play on a single string, as an artistic freak ; but he owed his greatness 
to his skill on a violin complete in all its parts. But M. Dumas, 
though his violin has four cords like the rest, has given us nothing 
but solos on a single string. He is, in short, a specialist ; and in lit- 
erature, as in medicine, a specialist is often dangerous. 

All his powers as a playwright are at the service of this peculiar 
predilection, —his gift of seeing things theatrically; his ability in 
handling a plot, generally simple, and turning frequently on a single 
strong situation carefully prepared and provided for, and only postponed 
to come at last with double force; his gift of characterization ; his skill 
in skating over thin ice ; his speech, when needed, vigorous to the point 
of violence; his knack of breaking the force of all objections to his 
conclusion by himself advancing them ; and his wit, which cannot be 
denied, though he is far too conscious of it, as any one may see who 
notes how he scatters it broadcast through his plays, and then, for 
fear some of it may have fallen on stony ground, takes care that 
his characters compliment each other on their cleverness (and one 
may easily see, also, that the wit is M. Dumas’ own, and not that of 
the individual character, in spite of some attempt at disguise), — all 
these remarkable qualifications are held at the beck and call of his 
desire for the contemplation of illicit love. He even goes out of his 
way to make wholly unimportant figures, shown to us only in profile, 


adulterers, —in the “ Fils Natural,” for instance, and the “ Princesse 


Georges.” No wonder he warns us not to take our daughters to the 
theatre. Goethe, it is true, gave much the same advice. M. Dumas 
says he respects the maiden too much to bid her to his plays, and he 
respects his art too much to write for maidens. There is some reason 
in this. It is at least an open question whether we do not fetter the 
artist too tightly when we insist on bringing all literature down to the 
level of the school-girl. But while we may admit that girls have no 
business in a dissecting room, we may also protest against always 
taking the stage for a physiological laboratory. Besides, while true 
science is clean and wholesome, M. Dumas’ is neither. As M. Fran- 
cisque Sarcey once wrote, “He gives the best advice in the world, 
in a language which recalls at once the manuals of physiology and 
the Vie Parisienne of Marcelin.” A sceptic is tempted to wonder 
whether by chance M. Dumas has not picked up his science in the 
Vie Parisienne. A competent critic like M. Charles Bigot doubts 
M. Dumas’ science, and thinks it rather a hap-hazard gathering of 
physiological psychological orts and ends picked up here and there 
in stray newspaper articles. The scientific spirit itself is utterly 


absent. 
One may doubt whether M. Dumas knows whether there be any 
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scientific spirit or not. In default of it, he is fertile in hypothesis and 
theory. Sometimes he gets so entangled in the jungle of his own 
philosophy, that it is difficult to discover his whereabouts; yet, as a 
French critic has pointed out, he seems to have had in turn, if not at 
the same time, these three theories: (1) Love rehabilitates a fallen 
woman; (2) When she is not capable of rehabilitation, one must 
kill her; and (3) Woman, anyhow, is a being greatly inferior to 
man, who indeed may be said to stand intermediate and mediating 
between woman and God. And it is to prove one or another of these 
three hypotheses that M. Dumas has written his plays, which, fortu- 
nately for us, are most of them of more value than the doubtful 
theories which were the exciting cause of their existence. 

. J. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 





LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 


“ ADY MARY WORTLEY is arrived ; I have seen her; I think 

her avarice, her dirt, and her vivacity are all increased. Her 
dress, like her language, is a galimatias of several countries; the 
groundwork rags, and the embroidery nastiness.” Thus wrote Hor- 
ace Walpole, the greatest male-gossip and scandal-monger not only of 
the eighteenth century, but of the eighteen centuries of the Christian 
era. He wrote thus of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, whose wit, 
beauty, accomplishments, and romantic career made her the most 
celebrated woman in the annals of England during two hundred 
years. A strange combination she must have been, —a beauty and a 
sloven ; a wit and a miser; a belle and a philosopher ; a satirist and 
a woman of fashion ; a cold wife and a warm friend. 

The career of Lady Mary covers the grossest period of English 
history, — as immoral as and infinitely coarser than the age of Charles 
II. The age of George I. was only less vicious, less scandalous, 
and less wicked than the contemporary age of the Regent Or- 
leans in France. There were no secret murders; no deadly drug 
was put into the cup of the reveller and the sick man’s medicine; 
death did not dart forth from the poisoned blade concealed in the 
ring on the hand clasped in friendship. There were none of the 
guilty enormities which made the court of France as degraded as 
the court of the worst of the Czsars; but the Princes of the House 
of Hanover introduced into England the coarse tastes, rude man- 
ners, and brutal passions of their native country. When we re- 
member that this was the age of the Kendals and the Kilmanseggs, 
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of wits like Congreve and poets like Prior,—an age when to be 
virtuous was to be the laughing-stock of every prating fool; when 
ladies went to see plays and engaged in conversations which reeked 
with blasphemy and indecency,—we shall not be surprised that 
Lady Mary was sometimes coarse, often indelicate, and always free. 
She was superior to all her contemporaries in wit, beauty, and 
talents. Although the daughter of a duke, her early life was passed 
in seclusion. We only discover one occasion when she was drawn 
from retirement. At the age of eight years she made her first 
appearance in the gay world under circumstances which were calcu- 
lated to foster her vanity. Her father was a man of fashion and 
pleasure, a Whig, and of course a member of the famous Kit-kat Club, 
He was proud of his beautiful little daughter, and proposed her as a 
member of the club, declaring that she was far prettier than any lady 
on the list. Objection being made to the election of an unknown 
beauty, her father sent for her to be brought to the tavern where the 
club met. She was received with universal acclamations, and her 
claim to beauty unanimously allowed ; her health was drunk by every 
person present, and her name ordered to be engraved upon a drinking 
glass. The company numbered some of the most distinguished men 
in England, poets and statesmen, wits and beaux. They praised her 
beauty, feasted her with sweetmeats, loaded her with caresses, and 
sent her home pleased, flattered, and happy. She was fond of telling 
this story in after life. Never again did she pass so exquisite an 
hour. Her portrait was painted for the club-room, and her name 
enrolled as a regular toast. After this dazzling experience the moth- 
erless girl retired to the quiet obscurity of her country home, made 
doubly gloomy and distasteful by this glimpse of the world. 

From that time until her marriage Lady Mary passed a retired and 
studious life at the family seat,— Thoresby. Her education was far 
superior to that of the generality of women of that age, when to spell 
correctly was the exception. She not only knew the modern lan- 
guages, but studied successfully Latin and Greek. She read every 
romance she could lay her hands on, and got by heart all the poetry 
that came in her way; but she did not, like so many ladies of the 
present day, confine her reading exclusively to romance and poetry, 
for we find that she translated, at the age of twenty, the “ Enchiridion” 
of Epictetus, and submitted it to Bishop Burnet, who occasionally 
superintended her studies. This work she translated in one week, 
and described herself as passing the time surrounded by grammars 
and dictionaries. 

Among her friends at this time was Mistress Anne Wortley, the 
perfect antipodes of herself, being staid, ugly, ungraceful, and by 
no means brilliant. Nevertheless they became so devoted to each 
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other, that during an absence of a few days frequent letters passed 
between them. Mistress Anne had a brother, to whom she showed 
Lady Mary’s sparkling letters. He became interested in his sister's 
brilliant friend ; they met accidentally in Mistress Anne’s apartments, 
and he was fascinated by her vivacity, beauty, and cleverness. 
They talked of the court, love, money, politics, and the classics. Latin 
was Mr. Wortley Montagu’s strong point, and he was surprised and 
delighted to find a woman who could read Virgil. The acquaintance 
sthus begun soon became intimate, and Mistress Anne dying about 
this time, the correspondence was continued by Lady Mary and Mr. 
Montagu, and finally resulted in an engagement of marriage. Their 
courtship reads like a French play of the last century: they meet, 
quarrel, bid each other an eternal farewell ; meet again, make up, avow 
an everlasting love, and are engaged. In the mean time another lover 
appears, encouraged by the young lady’s father. He is sixty-five, but 
immensely wealthy ; his health is broken, but he is a marquis; his 
teeth are gone, but he has two castles, a princely town residence, fifty 
footmen, and the largest rent-roll in England. His cook is a French 
artist ; his snuff-boxes are brilliant with diamonds ; his plate is rich 
and costly, and adorned with the crest of his proud house ; his limbs 
are shrunken with age arid dissipation, but his manners are exquisite, 
and he dresses in the height of the mode. This was the lover pro- 
posed to the young, lovely, beautiful, and brilliant girl by her father. 
“TI wonder my noble father has not disentombed Henry VIII. and 
ordered me to marry Aim,” said Lady Mary; “he certainly would be 
as agreeable to me as that loathsome old vampire.” 

Mr. Montagu, who loved himself and his money better than any- 
thing in the world, becomes alarmed at the appearance of the ancient 
husband favored by the father, and proposes an elopement, — “a coach 
to be at the door early Monday morning.” The girl agrees; for 
although Mr. Montagu was a frigid lover, he was young, rich, and 
handsome. Still she is not entirely satisfied, and writes to him: “I 
tremble for what we are doing. Are you sure you will love me for- 
ever? I fear, and I hope. I foresee all that will happen. I shall 
incense my family in the highest degree ; yet it is possible you may 
recompense everything to me. . . . I will be only yours, and will do 
what you please.” Accordingly “early Monday morning” they ran 
away and were married. The day was the 12th of August, 1712. 
Lady Mary said afterward, in her lively way, “ While the husband of 
my father’s choice was buying the wedding ring, I scuttled away to be 
married to Mr. Montagu, taking only a nightgown and petticoat.” A 
runaway match usually implies a love match ; but this was a runaway 
match without love on either side. Lady Mary had a lively imagina- 
tion and a brilliant fancy, but not a very warm or susceptible heart. 
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Like a celebrated woman of our century and country (Madame Bona. 
parte), she had a contempt for sentiment and romantic nonsense. 

Soon, too soon, alas! she discovered that she had married a cold, 
unsympathetic husband, who left her much alone in the seclusion of the 
country. Ina few months she learned that a careless and indifferent 
husband is less interesting than an exacting and frigid lover. Before she 
had been married a year, the once bright and joyous girl had grown to 
be a sad and disappointed woman. She was only twenty-three when 
she wrote as follows to a confidential friend: “It is a maxim with me 
to be young as long as I can; there is nothing else that can pay one 
for that invincible ignorance which is the companion of youth. To 
my extreme mortification I grow wiser every day.” A little later she 
writes to her husband, who was in London: “I am alone, without any 
amusement to take up my thoughts. I am in circumstances in which 
melancholy is apt to prevail even over all amusements, dispirited and 
alone, — and you write me quarrelling letters.” 

No doubt Mr. Edward Wortley Montagu distinguished himself as a 
hard student at Cambridge, and carried off prizes in Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics, and was regarded as a young man of great, perhaps 
brilliant, promise. Such men seldom keep the promises of their 
youth: it is the dunces at school, like Sheridan and Goldsmith, 
Marlborough and Wellington, who carry off the great prizes of life. 
Lady Mary was infinitely superior to her husband in mind and man- 
ners, in wit and intellect, even in his boasted “common-sense.” In 
her early youth she displayed that talent for ridicule and power of 
sarcasm by which she afterward became so famous and formidable. 
At the age of nineteen she wrote of the misfortune of one of her lady 
friends: “I have not had any great esteem for the generality of the 
fair sex, and my only consolation for being of that gender has been 
that I cannot be married to one of them.” At the same time she 
says: “All that hinders women from playing the fool is not having 
the power.” . 

A year or two after her marriage, Lady Mary complained that her 
husband treated her unkindly : — 


“I parted with you in July, — it is now the middle of November. As if this was 
not hardship enough, you do not tell me you are sorry for it. You write seldom, 
and with so much indifference that it shows you hardly think of me at all. I com- 
plain of ill health, and you only say you hope it is not so bad as I make it. You 
never inquire after your child. You should consider solitude is apt to give the 
most melancholy ideas, and there needs at least tender letters and kind expressions 
to hinder uneasinesses almost inseparable from absence. I have concealed as long 
as I can the uneasiness and nothingness your letters have given me, under an 
affected indifference; but dissimulation always sits awkwardly upon me. I am 
weary of it, and must beg you to write to me no more, if you cannot write to me 
otherwise.” 
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Marriage which begins without love usually ends in indifference, if 
not disgust. Lady Mary’s experience was not an exception. She 
had frankly told her husband before marriage that one part of her 
character was not so good nor the other so bad as he fancied it; 
adding :— 

“Should we ever live together, you would be disappointed both ways ; you would 
find an easy equality of temper you do not expect and a thousand faults you do 
not imagine. You think if you married me I should be passionately fond of you 
one month, and of somebody else the next. Neither would happen. I can esteem, 


I can be a friend; but I don’t know whether I can love. Expect all that is com- 
placent and easy, but never what is fond, in me.” 


At first she was a submissive wife, although treated with coldness 
and neglect. Mr. Wortley Montagu was a solemn prig and a mean, 
contemptible fellow ; a man utterly incapable of appreciating his beau- 
tiful and gifted wife. As soon as he had won her he ceased to care 
for her; otherwise he would not have left her to lead a solitary life in 
the country, and sometimes without money, when she was sick and 
“in the utmost necessity for it,” as she herself writes. 

Upon the death of Queen Anne and the accession of George I. Mr. 
Montagu was appointed one of the Lords of the Treasury, and Lady 
Mary was released from her banishment and brought up to London. 
When she made her first appearance at the court of St. James, she 
was received with a burst of admiration: envy itself was silenced by 
so many charms of mind and body. Her romantic marriage added an 
interest to her story ; and her recent enforced retirement from the gay 
world gave a new zest to the pleasures of society. She soon became 
a reigning belle ; even George I., whose dulness was on a par with his 
coarseness of mind, morals, and manners, was moved at the sight of 
her fresh young beauty, and enjoyed her sprightly wit. He became 
so interested in her conversation that it is related that upon one occa- 
sion Secretary Craggs, meeting her as she was leaving the royal pres- 
ence earlier than the king desired, snatched her up in his arms and 
carried her back again, much to the amusement and delight of the 
king. 

Lady Mary’s rank introduced her to the first society of the time. 
The celebrated Duchess of Marlborough was always her friend ; also 
her daughter, the Duchess of Montagu ; while among her most inti- 
mate associates were Lady Stafford, the daughter of the famous Count 
de Grammont and /a delle Hamilton, Lady Oxford, the Countess of 
Pomfret, and Lady Rich, —“seraphic Rich, in whose angel form all 
the sweet graces were joined.” Lady Mary’s talents made her 
acquainted with the leading poets, philosophers, and wits of her age; 
and it was during this period that Pope made her acquaintance, — an 
acquaintance which soon ripened into a friendship which ended so 
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disastrously and so disgracefully. Pope was dazzled by her beauty, 
accomplishments, and rank, constantly sought her society, and in- 
troduced to her his friends Gay, Congreve, and Swift. She made the 
acquaintance of Addison through her husband, whose intimate friend 
he was, 

After two years of brilliant court life Mr. Montagu was appointed 
Ambassador to Turkey, and Lady Mary accompanied him to the East. 
The novelty, excitement, and adventure of the Oriental life charmed 
her ; and she sent home long and interesting letters describing the life, 
manners, and beauty of that mysterious land into which few Europeans 
had penetrated, and which none had described so graphically as she did, 
Never before had the Eastern world been so exhibited to the West. 
In her enthusiasm she adopted the Turkish dress, and with a heart 
as light as that of a child enjoying a new toy she writes: “I ramble 
every day about Constantinople, amusing myself with seeing everything 
that is curious and interesting.” Everything appears to her couleur de 
rose. She visits the bazaars, the baths, the mosques, and the harem, 
and gives glowing descriptions of the beauty of the women, the loveli- 
ness of the scenery, the rich jewels of the East, its poetry and 
romance. Nothing escapes those eyes, of whose beauty poets have 
sung. As has been said, the country was all new, beautiful, and inter- 
esting ; the observer, all life, vivacity, and intelligence. She had ap- 
propriate subjects for each of her correspondents, — poetry for Pope, 
society for her sister, religion for the Abbé, and wit for all. Her 
letters delighted her friends, as they have the reading world for one 
hundred and fifty years. 

Lady Mary’s descriptions of the East afford all the interest of a 
fairy tale. Her account of her visit to the harem of the beautiful 
Fatima must have appeared to her sister like a scene from the “Ara- 
bian Nights” : — 

“The winter apartments are wainscoted with inlaid work of mother-of-pearl, - 

ivory of different colors, and olive-wood ; the walls of the summer-room are all 
crusted with Japan china, the roofs gilt, and the floor spread with the finest Persian 
carpets. The fair Fatima met me at the door of her chamber, and leading me to 
her sofa, placed me on it. I spent the afternoon in her conversation with the 
greatest pleasure in the world. She has all the politeness and good breeding of a 
court, and her wit is as agreeable as her beauty. I told her that if all the Turkish 
ladies were like her, it was absolutely necessary to confine them from public view 
for the repose of mankind ; and proceeded to tell her what a noise such a face as 
hers would make in London or Paris. ‘1 cannot believe you,’ she replied, agree- 
ably ; ‘if beauty was so much valued in your country as you say, they would never 
have suffered you to leave it.’ I only repeat this compliment, as I think it very 
well turned, and gives an instance of the spirit of her conversation.” 


To escape the summer heat of Constantinople, Lady Mary retired 
to the town of Belgrade. It was during her sojourn there that her 
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attention was first drawn to the subject of inoculation for small-pox. 
Her brother had died of this loathsome disease, and she herself had 
‘had it. It almost amounted to a plague in England at that period ; 
and, anxious to stop its ravages, she became deeply interested about 
the matter. She determined to give the world the benefit of a rem- 
edy which promised to save the lives and beauty of millions. She 
began her experiment upon her own son, and its success induced her 
to recommend inoculation to her countrymen. She describes in one 
of her letters how the process of ingrafting, as it was called, was 
performed : — 





“There is a set of old women who make it their business to perform the opera- 
tion every autumn. People send to one another to know if any of their family has 
a mind to have the small-pox; they make parties for this purpose, and when they 
have met (commonly fifteen or sixteen together), an old woman comes with a nut- 
shell of the matter of the best sort of small-pox. She rips open the vein you offer 
to her, with a large needle (which gives you no more pain than a common scratch), 
and puts into it as much matter as can lie on the head of her needle, and after that 
binds up the little wound with a hollow bit of shell; and in this manner opens four 
or five veins. Every year thousands undergo this operation; and the French am- 
bassador says pleasantly that they take the small-pox here by way of diversion, as 
they take the waters in other countries.” 


After her return to England she succeeded after much opposition 
in introducing the general practice of inoculation. 

Mr. Wortley Montagu, having failed in accomplishing the object of 
his embassy, was recalled at the end of a year. After that we hear 
no more of him in public life. He becomes known only as the husband 
of Lady Mary. His time is spent in adding millions to millions, and 
in anticipating in practice the economical maxims of Franklin. Once 
he wrote to Addison: “ Fancying I should be reduced to a very small 
income, I immediately retrenched my expenses, and lived for six 
months on fifty pounds as pleasantly as ever I did in my life, and 
could have lived for half that sum.” His wife and he were congenial 
upon one subject at least, — the love of money. 

Whether Mr. Montagu lacked impudence or ability, or both, it is 
certain that he did not shine in the world. He lived despised and 
died detested, and would long since have been forgotten had he not 
been the husband of his famous wife. 

The first half-dozen years that followed Lady Mary’s return to Eng- 
land after her visit to the East were the most brilliant of her life. 
Her beauty was at its height, her intellect in its maturity, and her 
social success unbounded ; she was engaged in a constant round of 
fashionable dissipation, and seemed to realize the bright dream of her 
youth. Her letters to her sister, the Countess of Mar, at this time 
express the satisfaction of her heart :— 
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“TI see everybody, but converse with nobody but aes amies choisies. I see the 
whole town every Sunday, and select a few that I retain to supper ; in short, if life 
could always be what it is, I believe I have so much humility in my temper that I 
could be content without any better these two or three hundred years. I write to 
you at this time piping hot from the Birth-night, my brain warm with all the agree- 
able ideas that fine clothes, fine gentlemen, brisk times, and lively dances can raise 
there. First, you must know that | led up the ball; and, what is more, I believe in 
my conscience that I made the best figure there. To say the truth, people have 
grown so extremely ugly, that we old beauties are forced to come out on show days 
to keep the court in countenance.” 


But even in the midst of these splendid scenes Lady Mary was not 
entirely happy; in fact she never seemed really contented: neither as 
a daughter, a wife, or a mother did she enjoy true happiness. In 
referring to her former life, she writes to her sister: “Don’t you re- 
member how miserable we were in the little parlor at Thoresby? We 
then thought marrying would put us in possession of all we wanted. 
I'am satisfied I have been one of the condemned ever since I was 
born.” So long as her children remained young, a life of gayety sat- 
isfied her ; but when her son was old enough to be bad, her troubles 
began again. She still tried to maintain an exterior gayety. “I run 
about, though I have five thousand pins and needles running into my 
heart,” she writes to her sister. “My young rogue of a son is the 
most ungovernable little rake that ever played truant. He has con- 
trived at his age (fourteen) to make himself the talk of the whole 
nation.” This “young rogue,” Edward Wortley Montagu, Jr., ran 
away three times before he was fifteen years old. One time he lived 
among the chimney-sweeps ; and another, he apprenticed himself to a 
fish-monger. His next exploit was to go as cabin-boy on a vessel 
bound to Portugal, and after arriving at Lisbon he ran away and hired 
himself to a mule-driver. At one time he lived among the gypsies ; 
at another he was playing the gallant to the daughters of Spanish 
grandees and Italian dukes; in fact, his adventures were romantic 
enough to make him the hero of “Gil Blas.” If his own confessions 
can be relied upon, his life was stranger than any fiction. He 
says :— 

“TI have conversed with the nobles of Germany, and served my apprenticeship in 
the science of horsemanship at their country seats. I have been a laborer in the 
fields of Switzerland and Holland, and have not disdained the humble position of 
postilion and plowman. I assumed at Paris the ridiculous character of a petit 
matire. 1 was an abbé at Rome. I put on at Hambourg the Lutheran ruff, and 
with a treble chin and a formal countenance I dealt about me the word of God, so 
as to excite the envy of the clergy.” 


He finally wound up by turning Mahometan, and adopted the 
Eastern dress and manners. In London he distinguished himself by 
his extravagant follies. “He played, dressed, and diamonded himself 
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into notoriety,” says Horace Walpole. “He had more snuff-boxes than 
would suffice a Chinese idol with an hundred noses; but the most 
curious part of his dress, which he brought from Paris, was an iron 
wig, so ingeniously contrived that it could not be distinguished from 
his own hair.” 

He arrived in Venice in 1765, after a prolonged residence in the 
East. He wore a long flowing beard and an Armenian dress; he 
slept on the ground; rice was his food and water his drink; a pipe 
was his greatest luxury. He rose before the sun, said his prayers, 
and performed his ablutions according to the Mahometan ritual, at 
the same time rubbing his body with sand. At the conclusion of the 
religious ceremony he smoked a pipe, turned himself towards the 
East, muttered a prayer, walked half an hour, and then drank a cup of 
coffee. Dr. Moore, the author of “ Zelucco,” visited him at Venice, 
and described him as being “extremely communicative and entertain- 
ing, blending in his conversation the vivacity of a Frenchman and 
the gravity of a Turk.” Much of his bad conduct must be attributed 
to his parents, who left him to the care of servants while the one was 
enjoying herself in the fashionable world, and the other was study- 
ing the best way of hoarding money. Young Montagu said that 
in his family, as in the Guelphs, the eldest son was always hated. 
His mother cut him off with a guinea, and he left England for- 
ever, and died at Padua in 1776. Lady Mary’s only other child, a 
daughter, who was to her mother “everything she liked,” married at 
an early age the Earl of Bute. Of all the beings in the world, Lady 
Mary seems to have loved but one,—this daughter. To her she writes 
upon the death of Lady Caroline Pierpont: “I cannot say I am 
touched at it. It is true she was my sister, as it were; but her beha- 
vior to me never gave me any love, nor her general conduct any 
esteem.” We are afraid that Lady Mary was not very amiable; we 
know that she was spiteful and vindictive. “Some people,” she said, 
“wish their enemies dead; but I do not: I say give them the gout, 
give them the stone.” 

When Pope first met Lady Mary he was twenty-six years old, but 
had already made a great reputation by the “ Rape of the Lock” and 
“The Temple of Fame.” Lady Mary was in her twenty-fourth year, 
and had just made her brilliant appearance at court. There could not 
be a greater contrast than that between the misshapen poet and the 
dazzling beauty ; but nevertheless he presumed to aspire to her love. 
During her residence in Turkey he wrote her letters full of lofty adu- 
lation, studied flattery, and artificial sentiments. Beaumarchais says : 
“A man who reflects when he is writing a love-letter is a knave, and 
is deceiving the person he addresses. What can it matter about a 
letter being nicely phrased, or a period being well turned?” Pope 
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extravagantly compares his correspondent to Sibyl, and says: “ Your 
leaves, like hers, are too good to be committed to the winds ; though 
I have no other way of receiving them but by those unfaithful mes- 
sengers.” Again he says: — 

“You bid me remember you, if Jossib/y I can. You would have shown more 
knowledge both of yourself and of me, had you bid me forget you if possibly I 
could. When I do, may this hand forget its cunning, and this heart — its folly, I was 
going to say; but I mean its reason, and the most rational sensation it ever had, — 
that of your merit. I fancy myself, in my romantic thoughts and distant admira- 
tion of you, not unlike the man in the ‘ Alchemist’ that has a passion for the Queen 
of the Fairies: I lie dreaming of you in moonshiny nights, exactly in the posture 
of Endymion gaping for Cynthia in a picture. When people speak most highly of 
you I think them sparing ; when I try myself to speak of you, I think I am cold and 
stupid. My letters have nothing in them, but my heart has much.” 


Lady Mary was fond of admiration, but she must have laughed at 
these ridiculous effusions. When she returned to England, Pope 
persuaded Mr. Montagu to take a house at Twickenham, in his own 
neighborhood. He visited her frequently, but not as frequently as he 
wished, and induced her to sit for her portrait to Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
By his influence with the painter, Pope arranged everything for the | 
greatest convenience and comfort of the lovely sitter ; so that her por- 
trait was painted “in a manner they seldom draw any but crowned 
heads,” — that is, Sir Godfrey drew her face with crayons at her own 
house, and afterward transferred it to canvas. This was Lady 
Mary’s celebrated portrait in the Eastern dress, painted when in the 
prime of her wondrous beauty. Pope was charmed with the picture; 
and when it was finished he sent Lady Mary the following compli- 
mentary lines, as an evidence of his appreciation of her condescension 
in sitting for it: — 


“ The playful smile around the dimpled mouth, 
That happy air of majesty and truth, — 
So would I draw (but oh! ’tis vain to try, 
My narrow genius does the power deny) 
The equal lustre of the heavenly mind 
Where every grace and every virtue ’s joined. 
Learning not vain, and wisdom not severe, 
With greatness easy and with wit sincere, 
With just description show the soul divine, 
And the whole princess in my work should shine.” 


Lady Mary was naturally pleased by the homage of the greatest 
genius of his age, whose society was courted by princes and nobles, 
and whose friendship was sought by all the wits, poets, statesmen, 
and philosophers ; whose poetry was the delight of the gay world, and 
whose satire was the dread of the dunces. But soon, without a 
word of explanation, the poet’s love and adulation were changed to 
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undying hatred and fierce satire; and the lovely Lady Mary of a 
few months before became the Sappho of his merciless wit. Then 
began that war of words in which both lost their tempers, and 
neither gained any honor. It was the bitterest quarrel in the 
annals of all literature ; no quarter was asked or given; each gave 
back scorn for scorn, satire for satire. Pope began the attack, 
and Lady Mary consulted the Earl of Peterborough as to what 
she should do in the matter. He gave her the very sensible advice 
to let the poet severely alone. Unfortunately for her, she did not fol- 
low this advice; in an evil hour she determined to “let loose the 
dogs of war” against the most malignant of men. “A fool was not 
her theme, but satire was her song.” She knew in what points her 
enemy was most vulnerable, —his humble birth and personal de- 
formity ; and did not disdain to ridicule these. Here are a few 
specimens : — 
“ Hard as thy heart, and as thy birth obscure.” 


“Tt was the equity of righteous Heaven 
That such a soul to such a form was given ; 
And shows the uniformity of fate, 
That one so odious should be born to hate.” 


“If none with vengeance yet thy crimes pursue 
Or give thy manifold affronts their due ; 
If limbs unbroken, skin without a stain, 
Unwhipt, unblanketed, unkick’d, unslain . 
That wretched little carcase you retain, — 
The reason is not that the world wants eyes, 
But thou ’rt so mean, they see and they despise. 
Who but must laugh, this bully when he sees, 
A puny insect shiv’ring at a breeze? 
Is this the thing to keep mankind in awe ? 


No, like the self-blown praise, thy scandal flies, 
And, as we ’re told of wasps, it stings and dies.” 


This personal attack cut Pope to the quick. He was made to feel, 
with Byron, that genius, fame, immortality itself, could not and did 
not compensate for personal deformity. But he was equal to the 
occasion. Here was higher and nobler game than Grub-Street dunces 
and Bond-Street dandies. The most beautiful, gifted, fascinating, and 
celebrated woman of the age was lampooned in language too gross to 
be quoted. One of the charges against Lady Mary was that she was 
wanting in that peculiarly feminine virtue, personal neatness — nay, 
we must say it, personal cleanliness. A French lady once, with more 
frankness than politeness, remarked of her that her hands were not so 
clean as they might be. “Mes mains! c'est vrai, mais si vous voyies 
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mes pieds!” replied Lady Mary. Horace Walpole dwells upon this 
subject with disgusting pertinacity. Twenty years after this period 
he met her at Florence, and describes her as “old, dirty, tawdry 
painted,” and flirting with all the young men in the place. Pope 
speaks of some person wearing “linen worthy Lady Mary,” and has 
also these lines on the subject :— 


“ Rufa, whose eye quick glancing o’er the park 
Attracts each gay meteor of a spark, 
Agrees as ill with Rufa studying Locke 
As Sappho’s diamonds with her dirty smock ; 
Or Sappho at her toilette’s greasy task, 
With Sappho fragrant at an evening mask.” 


No treatment by a woman would palliate such and much more revolt- 
ing verses. 

Pope was not satisfied with his position as the undisputed monarch 
of the literary world; but he wished to be a fine gentleman, a rake, 
a gay gallant. The weak, sickly, ridiculous little manikin aspired to 
the heart of her whose transcendent beauty and sparkling wit had 
attracted crowds of admirers in every city of Europe. Lady Mary 
gave a very lively description of Pope as a lover, — how the little fel- 
low, presuming upon her kindness and encouraged by her coquetry, 
one day so far forgot himself as to make love to her ; while she, over- 
come by the sight of the first poet of the age sprawling on the floor 
at her feet, burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. In a rage at 
this very proper but rather unfeeling reception of his passionate dec- 
laration, the poet rose and darted from her presence, with threatening 
looks and vengeance in his heart. The result was the deadly and 
everlasting feud of which we have already spoken. Pope bitterly con- 
fesses that, — . 


“Once, and but once, his heedless youth was bit, 
And liked that dangerous thing, —a female wit.” 


Lady Mary said, years afterward, to Spence, the author of the 
“Anecdotes”: “He made a goddess of me before our quarrel, though 
he makes such a devil of me in his writings afterward, without any 
reason that I know of.” As Mrs. Jameson truly remarks in her 
charming little book, the “ Loves of the Poets,” a “man who could 
thus grossly satirize a woman would, in a less civilized state of soci- 
ety, have revenged himself with a blow. The brutality and cowardice 
were the same.” 

Pope’s satire becomes stingless when we remember that no human 
being could have had such absolutely opposite characteristics as those 
he ascribed to Lady Mary before and after his quarrel with her. In this 
disgraceful affair Pope displayed a weakness unworthy of the greatest 
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poet of his age; he was guilty of a meanness which made him a fit 
companion for the scoundrel Swift. No man should attempt to 
degrade a woman whom he has loved: that should make her sacred 
in his eyes forevermore. How immeasurably superior to Pope, in this 
respect, was the true-hearted gentleman, Spenser! He, too, had 
loved, and with a sweeter, purer, truer love than the sickly bard of 
Twickenham was capable of feeling. He, too, had loved in vain, and 
had suffered long and deeply ; but his tender and gentle heart not only 
pardoned but excused the “ lady fayre.” 

Whether it was the misconduct of her son, the cruelty of her hus- 
band, the marriage of her daughter, or the death of her friend Lady 
Stafford, or all combined, we know not, but for some unexplained 
cause Lady Mary left England in the summer of 1739 for a perma- 
nent residence on the Continent. The few previous years had been 
ten times more dreary than she had ever known, and she must have 
looked back with regret to the “old parlor at Thoresby,” where she 
and her sisters had dreamed their youth away, — 


“ When they dipt into the future far as human eyes could see ; 
Saw the Vision of the World, and all the wonder that would be.” 


The pleasures of the world had turned, like Dead-Sea fruit, to ashes 
on her lips; her married life had proved a failure and a disappoint- 
ment, her home was desolate, her husband harsh and indifferent, her 
son in exile and disgrace, her daughter, — “the only being who loved 
her, or whom she loved ”— was married and gone. In despair she fled 
from the home which was no longer a home; from the court where 
she had reigned ; from the society which she had adorned ; and, like 
Byron a century later, she determined to leave England forever. She 
retired to Italy, — the home of art and song and lovely skies, — hoping 
to find peace if not happiness. It was a strange self-banishment. 
But Lady Mary was an extraordinary woman. Sustained by her 
proud philosophy, she passed twenty-two years in exile from home, 
country, friends, and relations. She tried to make herself independent 
of these, and succeeded. No shadow of regret came between her 
present and her former life. Bravely, strongly, and resolutely she 
lived in her distant retreat, preserving her independence and her indi- 
viduality. She sought forgetfulness in books, in art, in flowers, and 
a thousand daily occupations. “I find by experience more sincere 
pleasures with my books and gardens than all the flattery of the court 
could give me,” she wrote to her daughter from Italy. How different 
from the Duchess of Marlborough, who cried, “ Books! don’t talk to 
me about books! The only books I know are men and cards.” 

Lady Mary did not weep as a weaker woman would have done over 
the disappointment of her life, but she resolved to live it down. She 
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asked no sympathy nor pity; her haughty spirit defied the worst that 
man or fate could do. Her beauty faded, her health failed; but her 
spirits never faltered, her wit never diminished: to the last she kept 
up that “sprightly folly” which she said she was born with. When 
three-score-and-ten, she declared that the chief study of her life had 
been to lighten misfortunes and to multiply pleasures; that she 
never could endure with patience the austerities of the court life, and 
would rather be a nun than lady of the bed-chamber to any queen in 
Europe. She claimed that it was not age and disappointment that 
had given her such sentiments, — that she expressed the same ideas 
in a copy of verses sent from Constantinople in her youth to her 
uncle, Fielding. 

The first five years of Lady Mary’s residence in Italy were spent at 
Venice, Florence, Rome, and Naples. Finally she settled at Louvére, 
a watering-place on Lake Isco, where she bought an old palace which 
she fitted up for her use. She describes her life at this place as 
being “as regular as that of any monastery.” She adds, “I confess 
I sometimes long for a little conversation ;” though, as she observes, 
“ Quiet is all the hope that can reasonably be expected at my age, for 
my health is so often impaired that I begin to be as weary of it as 
mending old lace: when it is patched in one place, it breaks out in 
another.” This once brilliant court beauty was now become so in- 
different to her personal appearance, that speaking of her looks she 
says: “I know nothing of the matter, as it is now eleven years since 
I have seen my figure in a glass ; and the last reflection I saw there 
was so disagreeable that I resolved to spare myself mortification for 
the future.” 

The most enthusiastic /audator temporis acti will rise from the pe- 
rusal of Lady Mary’s letters with the conviction that, in social moral- 
ity at least, the nineteenth century is far superior to the eighteenth ; 
that the court of Victoria is a model of virtue, while the courts of the 
first and second Georges were shamelessly immoral. We have spoken 
of Lady Mary’s wit, philosophy, love of gossip and scandal. Her let- 
ters furnish abundant evidence of all these. We have room only for 
a few specimens, picked out at random : — 


“Lady Julia Wharton is to be married to Mr. Holt. I am sorry to see a young 
woman whom I really think one of the most agreeable girls upon earth so vilely 
misplaced. But where are people matched? I suppose we shall come right in 
Heaven as in a country dance ; the hands are strangely given and taken whilst they 
are in motion, and at last all meet their partners when the jig is done.” 


In sending a letter by a private hand, she writes : — 


“I send this by Lady Lansdowne, who I hope will have no curiosity to open this 
letter, since she will find in it that I never saw anything so miserably altered in my 
life: I really did not know her.” 
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Here is a piece of gossip wittily told: — 


“ As for news, the last wedding is that of Peg Pelham; and I think I have never 
seen so comfortable a prospect of happiness. According to all appearance she can- 
not fail of being a widow in six weeks at farthest, and accordingly she has been so 


good a housewife as to line her wedding clothes with black. . . . Mrs. West was 
at the last birth-night ; she is a great frude, having but two lovers at a time, Lord 
Haddington and Mr. Lindsay, —one for use, the other for show. . . . All our ac- 


quaintances are run mad; they do such things! such monstrous and stupendous 
things! Lady Hervey and Lady Bristol have quarrelled in such a fo/ite manner 
that they have given one another all the titles so liberally bestowed upon the ladies 
at Billingsgate. Ned Thompson is as happy as the money and charms of Belle 
Dunch can make him, and a miserable dog for all that. . . . There are but three 
pretty men in England, and they are all in love with me at this present writing.” 


She thus announces the publication of “ Gulliver’s Travels” : — 


“ Here is a book come out that all our people of taste are run mad about; ’tis 
no less than the united work of a dignified clergyman, an eminent physician, and 
the first poet of the age (Swift, Arbuthnot, and Pope}; and very wonderful it is! 
Great diligence have they employed to prove themselves beasts.” 


After the death of Mr. Montagu in 1761, Lady Mary yielded to the 
entreaties of her daughter, and began her journey to England, where 
she arrived in October of that year. Her re-appearance in the Lon- 
don world is thus announced by Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, who mar- 
ried her husband’s cousin; she is writing to a relative at Naples :— 


“ You have lately returned to us from Italy a very extraordinary personage, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. She does not look older than when she went abroad, and 
has more than the vivacity of fifteen. I was very graciously received by her, and 
you may imagine entertained by one who neither thinks, speaks, acts, nor dresses 
like anybody else. Her domestic establishment is made up of all nations; and when 
you get into her drawing-room, you imagine you are in the first story of the Tower 
of Babel. An Hungarian servant takes your name at the door; he gives it to an 
Italian, who delivers it to a Frenchman, the Frenchman to a Swiss, and the Swiss 
to a Polander, — so that, by the time you get to her ladyship’s presence, you have 
changed your name five times without the expense of an act of Parliament.” 


Although Lady Mary was suffering from a cruel malady at this 
period, her wit, vivacity, and courage never forsook her. Persons who 
had not seen her for twenty years were astonished at her still youth- 
ful appearance and brilliant spirits. Little did they think that beneath 
her loose, flowing robe was concealed a cancer which was secretly 
preying upon her frame, and which, in less than a year after her re- 
turn to England, carried her off. She died on the 21st of August, 
1762, in the arms of her daughter, the Countess of Bute, in her 
seventy-third year. 

EuGcene L. Diwier. 
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THE ZULU KAFIRS. 


< Shpeunetgmaneedal Southern Africa, from the Cape of Good Hope 
to the equator, and even further, the spoken language is the 
Banntou, which may be translated “the language of men.” The 
Banntous, or “men of men,” we call more simply the “ Kafirs,” —a 
name given by the Mussulmans to all idolaters, and which corresponds 
with our word “ pagan.” It is applied to the people who inhabit the 
eastern side of the Continent, from Great Fish River to Delagoa Bay, 
—a tract from seventy-five to eighty thousand kilometres square, and 
larger than the whole of France. For the traveller who has just left 
the colony of the Cape, who has crossed the Orange River and the 
burned, rugged plains covered with half-starved sheep, the high region 
of Caffraria, where strengthening breezes blow and there is plenty 
of pure, fresh air, offers a charming spectacle. From the vast ter- 
races resting on the rocky walls the eye contemplates pastures ever 
green, immense plains, and mighty forests which cover the slopes and 
crests with a mantle of velvet. High enough to be buried several 
months under the snow, the mountains give birth to innumerable 
watercourses, which from ravine to ravine fertilize the valleys. On 
the eastern side the land shapes itself into a gigantic staircase. The 
plain which skirts the Indian Ocean has all the beauty of a park, with 
its green turf and its groves and groups of mimosas. Overhead is 
spread the deep-blue sky. From September to May, —the season of 
rains, — the rivers swell, the torrents rush in immense waves, and the 
temperature changes with extreme rapidity. In the morning the sun 
rises bright and radiant; at midday the heat is oppressive; but a little 
cloud is forming, and half an hour later all is obscured, and the tem- 
pest is let loose. Rain falls in sheets, the thunder rolls and mutters, 
the lightning crawls on the earth like fiery serpents. As night ap- 
proaches, the atmosphere clears, and it becomes uncomfortably cold. 
The Kafirs are a handsome race, with their dark-brown skin 
tinged with shades of copper. They are easily distinguished from the 
Hottentots, and still more so from the Bouchmen, or “men of the 
bush.” They are of commanding figure, the average height ranging 
from five feet six inches to five feet ten inches. The slender body 
seems to us a little too narrow at the hips, and rather lean about the 
arms and calves. These people are nervous rather than robust, and, 
whatever some may think, less vigorous than our peasants and sailors. 
Their rough skin has not the satiny smoothness which we admire in 
so many races of negroes. Their features resemble ours more than 
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those of the Hottentots ; but the nose is generally broad at the base, 
and the lips are slightly tinted with blue or gray. With regard to 
their physiological peculiarities, we recall the observations of Gardi- 
ner, who says that the Zulus are veritable salamanders, poking burning 
fagots with the soles of their feet, stirring live embers with their toes, 
and dipping their fingers into the boiling contents of the saucepan. 

As to their character, we may say in a general way that they, like 
the larger proportion of savages, and even of civilized beings, appear 
to be proud of their nationality and vain of their persons. Face to 
face with firm resistance, their boasts and pretensions give place to 
the cringing ways of a whining beggar. We may describe them also 
as making a show of generosity, while in reality they are avaricious. 
« All the coins which they can procure,” says Gront, “they tie in rags, 
which they knot and knot again in a frantic manner, so as to make the 
extraction of the precious money extremely difficult.” An eloquent 
speaker, a cunning diplomat, a consummate comedian, the Kafir easily 
turns into a liar and a hypocrite. He readily divines what his interlo- 
cutor desires to hear, and answers him accordingly. At times he is 
very ferocious, delighting in cruelty ; but his excitement soon ceases, 
his fury passes away, and he becomes again the best child in the world, 
— laughing, jesting, and romping. On seeing him so kind and hospi- 
table, you would believe him incapable of a bad action. Apparently 
he likes nothing so well as to empty pots of beer in gay company, to 
play the buffoon, and to make merry. 

Thirty years ago the number of Kafirs was estimated at four or five 
hundred thousand, which number was subdivided into Gxosas ! and 
Gxalecas, to the number of two hundred thousand ; into Damaras, 
Bechonanas, Tembous, Mpondos, Mpondoumisi, and Zulus. These 
last, whom we may consider as the nucleus of the race, occupy the 
central part of Caffraria, which the Bours (Boers) and the English 
colonies have not yet had the power — we might better say, the ¢zme 
—to subjugate. The war which they have lately sustained against 
invaders has given them all at once a European notoriety ; and they 
have unconsciously exercised a great influence over the affairs of 
France. 

By a circumstance worthy of remark, the Zulu State, which every- 
thing seems to indicate has given the death blow to Bonapartism, owes 
its existence indirectly to the first Napoleon, the report of whose fame 
and glory had crossed the equator. The strategic method of the con- 
queror of the Pyramids and his manner of government were explained 
by a Portuguese to Tschaka, —a young Zulu of distinguished family, 
exiled from his country in consequence of ill-timed ambition, and 
who took advantage of his long leisure to meditate on the application 


1 The gx., gk., etc., are pronounced with a peculiar click of the tongue. 
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of new principles. The future potentate adopted with enthusiasm, 
joined with sagacity, the doctrine that the secret of success is to be 
always the strongest. He understood that for this it is necessary 
always to take, and to know how to maintain, the offensive. On the 
model ‘of the “ Old Guard” of the “ Sultan Bounaberdi,” he formed a 
company of young fanatics who had it for their sole duty to obey him 
blindly. With this phalanx he held the tribe, which in turn held the 
confederation. He imposed himself upon his neighbors, and set him- 
self up as a sort of feudal emperor. When he came into power, he 
found himself in command of a youth as strong and brave as that of 
the neighboring clans, but not more so, In the spring it was the 
custom to make expeditions, sometimes to the right, sometimes tq the 
left, more for the sake of prowess and show than of hostility. They 
accomplished prodigies of valor, exchanged magnificent spear-thrusts, 
made their bucklers ring. At the end of the engagement each side 
counted the number of broken heads and damaged limbs ; the defeated 
side paid over a few oxen, and the two parties were reconciled. The 
people, quieted, returned to their occupations, carrying with them the 
arms of the young men, who remained to amuse themselves with the 
girls of the country, and to feast with their new comrades. It might 
be called the idyl of war, and the combats to which they gave them- 
selves up were a prelude to the season of love. 

Tschaka changed all this. He transformed his people into an 
armed nation, by whom he was feared much more than by his enemies ; 
he made of his troops, to whose number he added daily and whom he 
kept thoroughly disciplined, a formidable instrument of power, by 
means of which he destroyed his opponents, subdued the unruly, and 
massacred the rebels. In order to make them more ferocious, he en- 
joined it upon them to eat nothing but meat, leaving milk to the pekins 
or peasants, to the women and children. If the thing had been possi- 
ble, he would have forced them to eat only human flesh, in imitation 
of the long-haired cannibals described in their legends.!_ With excep- 

, tion of the sick and infirm, all the men were obliged to be soldiers 
‘during the greater part of their lives. Tschaka made exception only 
of sorcerers. In France, to escape serving, they enter seminaries ; 
in Caffraria they have the resource of becoming magicians, as is 
related by King Cetewayo.? 

Tschaka, who saw with uneasiness and alarm that the influence of 
the sacerdotal body was increasing, resisted nevertheless the témpta- 
tion to deprive it of its privileges. His views were too lofty to allow 


1 Dr. Callaway’s Traditions of the Zulus. 

2 Cetewayo, prisoner of the English at the Cape, retailed the history of his country and 
its institutions to Captain Ruscombe Pool, his guard. His accounts have been published 
under the title, “ Cetewayo’s Story of the Zulu Nation and the War.” London: Mac- 


millan. 
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him to repeal a law simply because it favored a class whom he did not 
like. He preferred to have recourse to cunning to separate the real 
vocations from the feigned ones, and disgust the young people with a 
sanctity which was self-interested. His success surpassed his expec- 
tations. One night, with two faithful friends, he went secretly to mark 
the roofs of several huts with bullock’s blood. The next day he called 
together all the sorcerers of his kingdom, and ordered them to divine 
by means of their craft the author of the misdeed. There was not 
one who did not name something and denounce somebody. Two only 
guessed right, and named Tschaka, whose scheme they had discovered. 
Their cleverness saved their lives. As to the others, convicted of 
being bad sorcerers, they were immediately put to death. After this 
lesson the country was quiet for several years. No one cared any 
more for an occupation which had become so dangerous. Sorcerers 
ceased to be troublesome, and did not begin to molest the chiefs again 
until the second or third generation. Cetewayo complains that on 
his accession he found himself disarmed against this torment ; for the 
English envoy, official representative of a Christian government, took 
the enchanters under his protection, and forbade their being put to 
death. 

The royal prisoner also says, that in order to keep up a martial 
spirit among his warriors Tschaka forced them to live in celibacy, 
permitting them to marry only after their time of service was over. 
For this purpose he decreed the conscription of girls, and had them 
enrolled after the manner of boys. Once in a while a royal order 
married a certain company of women to a certain company of men. 
How happy the great Napoleon would have been if he could have made 
one vast entrenched camp of the whole of France, as his glorious rival 
made of Zululand ! 

Only undertaking a campaign against the life and liberty of his neigh- 
bors when he was sure of conquering, Tschaka followed up his marches 
with the utmost hostility, filling every ear with rumors of his exploits, 
pillage, murders, and cruelties. He was as ambitious for the fame of 
being merciless as for the glory of being invincible. Every spring he 
burst like a hurricane upon the tribe who least expected him. In this 
manner he enlarged his empire, adding to it on all sides vast devastated 
territories. He conquered Natal; that is to say, he ravaged it com- 
pletely. It is said that he found this immense country containing 
a million inhabitants. After his numerous incursions there were not 
left more than twenty thousand, who were concealed among the 
rocks and ravines of the mountains; the rest had perished by sword 
or famine. The Mantetis, driven out themselves, pursued the Becho- 
nanas. Mosselekatzi, the great man’s lieutenant, pushed on with his 
Tabeles (Matabeles) as far as the Zambéze. Another detachment 
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crossed the river, and, advancing far to the north, carried the terror 
of the conqueror into the centre of Africa. Vanquished, decimated, 
reduced to servitude, the Fingoes revolted later, and became the most 
constant and intrepid allies of the English. But they knew how to 
avenge their grievances, for a day of retribution was coming also for 
the Zulus. 

In the meantime Tschaka did the work of a great captain and 
legislator, and opened a new era. In the presence of this childlike 
race he assumed a profound gravity. How proud this terrible en- 
forcer of Napoleonic ideas would have been, could he have foreseen 
that one of his successors was to pick up the very sword of Napoleon I. 
in the cornfield where the awkward heir of Corsica was to drop it! 

At the death of the despot matrimonial regulations returned more 
or less to their previous condition, except in time of war. Obliged to 
resort to extreme measures in order to defend himself against the 
English, Cetewayo resumed the leading ideas of the system which had 
made his country so formidable. He re-established marriage ac- 
cording to age; but where Tschaka had experienced no difficulty, 
he encountered revolt. Young girls refused to marry those to whom 
they were allotted by established rule. They alleged as a reason the 
numerical insufficiency of the regiment of men assigned to them. 
The sovereign listened to their complaints; but, alas! the ranks of the 
country’s defenders had been decimated. The girls had the misfor- 
tune of finding that the number of men appointed for them was 
scarcely greater than that given them before. They petitioned again. 
Cetewayo could not increase the number of men, but he could dimin- 
ish that of the girls. It is said that to have the balance restored, he 
suddenly caused the massacre of the malcontents, —a terrible measure, 
of which he afterward boasted to his jailer, the English officer.’ 

After their decisive victory, the English thought they were accom- 
plishing much in decreeing liberty of marriage. At this time their 
army still occupied the country, a crowd of poor people following in its 
wake, and serving as porters and servants. In the night which fol- 
lowed this proclamation all the natives deserted. Each one feared 
that he might not find a woman left if he arrived late, and they scat- 
tered like a flock of sparrows. 

The Kafirs are in the intermediate stage which is neither nom- 
adic nor yet agricultural. The woman applies herself to the cultiva- 
tion of millet, corn, pumpkins, beans, and sugar-cane. She attends 
to the field-labor, —a painful task, half servile, and which is despised by 
the man. Occasionally he practises certain trades, such as that of 


1 Miss Helen Colenso, whose testimony is above all suspicion, declares this story to be 
false. According to her, if, unfortunately, half-a-dozen girls were executed, it was during 
the absence of Cetewayo, and to his great displeasure. 
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blacksmith ; and, like nearly all other Africans, proves himself a skil- 
ful manufacturer of hatchets, lance-points, and big needles. He buys 
from the English copper plates, of which he makes belts, bracelets, 
and rings of all sizes ; he models pipes and other small objects. The 
principal processes of the tannery and of leather-dressing are also as 
well known to him as to his wife; the latter puts the final touches to 
the skin mantles, the fleece, and fur caps. The women of the house 
busy themselves exclusively with the making of earthen porringers, 
pots, and pitchers of all sizes, rush and wicker baskets. 

There is not in all Caffraria a nobler occupation than the raising of 
cattle. The man reserves this for himself, permitting neither his wife 
nor daughter to approach them. From the cares of the cow-house 
and sheepfold he turns to the fatigues of hunting and war. He 
defends himself against the lion,— now almost destroyed, thanks 
to European guns,—and treats with respect the elephant, which 
abounded formerly in those latitudes, but which the Boers have almost 
exterminated. It is claimed that in English Caffraria these great 
pachyderms have always had a fear of man, only too well justified; 
but that, the European government undertaking to protect the much- 
hunted animal, it has learned to believe itself more formidable, and 
now takes an offensive attitude towards our species. 

The Kafirs still make terrible havoc among the herds of ante- 
lopes, destroying much more game than they can possibly consume, 
losing or leaving it to other carnivora. It is not surprising that a 
hunting people, in order to live, should require an immense territory, 
and that they should suffer frequent scarcity of food. It is rare to 
find them economical of animal life. It has been observed of the 
Zulus that they become intoxicated in their hunts as the warrior does 
in battle, and that the approach. of game excites them to frenzy. 
Carried away by the fury of destruction, the Kafir butchers, mas- 
sacres, and loses all control of himself at the smell of blood. When 
he kills an ox or any other animal, he cuts him open and takes out the 
large arteries so as to preserve all the blood, of which he allows scarcely 
a drop to fall. The heart of the Kafir is devoted to his beasts. Ex- 
istence has for him no nobler aim than to possess as large a num- 
ber as possible of the finest oxen. There is no term so flattering as 
“ My bull,” no such tender expression as “ My heifer.” The husband 
says, in speaking of the wife to whom he has given precedence over 
his concubines, and for whom he has given up fifteen head of cattle, 
“The cow who leads the herd ;” and the chief compares, without irony, 
the tribe which he commands “to the dairymaid whose breast nour- 
ishes them.” It would be dishonoring the horned beasts to harness 
them to the plough; they even kill them with regret. In fact they 
eat little meat, and even less meal or vegetables, the bulk of their 
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nourishment being always milk ; often they take nothing else dur- 
ing entire months. Grown men and women live on milk curdled or 
fermented. Only the chief of the family touches the precious pro- 
vision, and distributes it according to his pleasure ; whoever should 
approach it during the absence of the master would be considered 
guilty, not of an act of indiscretion, but of an attempt to steal, and 
even to poison. The father’s duty is to taste first from each new pan 
or jar, as a protection against the witchcraft of demons and sorcerers, 
who are always watching for an opportunity of doing evil. For 
reasons known only to themselves, the Kafirs forbid women who are 
ill or have just become mothers to drink milk, or even to enter the 
place where it is kept. It is forbidden also to every woman stranger 
to enter the kraal or cow-pasture, or even to visit the place where 
the beasts of the hamlet stop and rest. The villagers are therefore 
obliged to go from hut to hut by roundabout ways and behind the 
dwellings ; for every woman who is not of the same blood as the chief 
of the family is regarded as a stranger. There is no such thing as 
relationship by marriage. 

There is a single exception to the rule which excludes women from 
the cow-yard. When the daughter of the house reaches a marriageable 
age, the good news is announced to all the village. Immediately the 
women assemble and put themselves behind the herd, which they drive 
into the stable. On this day they can do as they please, and choose 
whatever is best for the festival which is to follow. But in rich fami- 
lies it is not a single animal which they take; they may choose as 
many as ten. They amuse themselves by shouting and dancing. All 
the neighbors are invited by right,—all who have seen from their 
dwellings the smoke of preparation; for the Kafirs are eminently 
hospitable. 

Like all other children, the daughter has already taken part when 
six months old in a ceremony equivalent to that of baptism. The 
first joint of one of her fingers is cut off, — generally the ring-finger 
of the left hand,—the blood has been made to drop on a piece of 
fresh manure, in which is hidden the little bit of flesh and bone, the 
dung with its contents being then deposited high up, inside of the 
roof, in a loaf of sugar. Certain families give preference to a differ- 
ent custom. The father invites his friends and acquaintances, — they 
go to the stable and select one of the finest animals, which from that 
time becomes the mystical companion of the child, and must not be 
sold or parted with under any pretext, or even lent to any one outside 
of the family; the father pulls out a few hairs frcm the animal's tail, 
the mother braids them together in a particular way, and attaches 
them to the neck of the infant to serve as an amulet. 

But let us return to the young lady, who is about to be introduced 
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to the world. They begin by shutting her up for a whole week in a 
retired hut, where.she is prepared by we know not what magical pro- 
cesses for the future duties of her sex. Until she comes out, neither 
she nor her companions are permitted to drink a drop of milk. When 
she emerges from the shadow of her retreat, they congratulate her, 
compliment her, and wish her happiness and prosperity. The queen 
of the festival is expected to choose a king from among the boys. 
Each one of her followers selects a companion, and then out come the 
bagpipes! To the young people too timid to choose for themselves 
the matrons adjudge a gallant, whether he will or no. The order is to 
be merry. The missionaries, from whom we obtain these details, 
cannot lament sufficiently over the scenes of immorality which follow. 
It is rare, however, that these temporary relations have any result. 
The case occurring, the families hold a consultation. The young 
man’s parents make themselves known by the gift of a cow, and open 
the question of marriage. If the girl is not too costly, they buy her ; 
otherwise they fall back on the child, whose market price is two or 
three head of cattle. There are some who will not condescend to 
this, preferring to keep their daughter and her offspring. In these 
out-of-the-way countries children are welcome ; they pass for riches. 

It must be confessed that for chastity, as we understand it in our 
civilized countries, the Zulus have no care. Their daughters and 
widows enjoy the perfect liberty of paramours; but not their wives, 
who no longer belong to themselves after they have been paid for. 
Between people of the same blood on the father’s side all union is 
declared improper. They have the institution of the Levirat,— 
that the widow of the eldest brother is passed on successively to his 
younger brother, or brothers. As with the Zulus, the nephews and 
nieces give the title of father to their paternal uncle, but do not give 
that of mother to their aunts; it has been concluded from this that 
previously the brothers used to live together, having their wives in 
common.’ ; 

Nothing is so rare in this country as marriage from inclination. 
Nobody marries except for the sake of gain. There is no quesiion 
whatever of a free choice for the wife, and scarcely more for the hus- 
band. Ordinarily the relations and friends of a young girl consult 
together as to which husband it would be best to confer upon her; 
and when they have come to a decision, the beautiful pariah, newly 
decked, accompanied by the mystic heifer given to her on the day of 
her baptism, and which is to follow her everywhere, is conducted to 
the door of the man chosen for her lord and master, to whom they 


1 This law is called to-day the Law of the Brotherhood, to which Mr. Morgan, of Roch- 
ester (N. Y.), first called the attention of the learned world in his important work, “‘ Ancient 
Society.” 
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indicate her price, which is fixed according to the rank and charms 
of the damsel. The escort is to do her honor, and also to restrain 
the bride from all temptation to flight or revolt ; for she often mani- 
fests a marked repugnance to the marriage which is imposed upon her, 
and which is to put an end to pleasant proposals and the liberty of 
lovers. They grant to the proposed husband a suitable time for re- 
flection, permitting him even to discuss the value of the offered mer- 
chandise in order to obtain some reduction in the price ; but he would 
be unpopular if he were difficult to suit, and would expose himself to 
irreconcilable enmities by refusing to receive what is offered to him. 
As a general thing he accepts her. The fact that he has already one 
or several wives is not received as a reasonable objection. The 
more housewives there are, the more children who can become shep- 
herds and warriors, the more the kraal gains in importance and the 
more considerately the women are treated; for in Caffraria riches 
engender respect. 

Divorce remedies ill-assorted marriages. The husband does not 
hesitate to resort to it when a barren wife has been sold to him, or if his 
helpmate is accused of misconduct or of witchcraft. After all, the most 
important feature of this separation is the reckoning of cows. Has 
the husband had no offspring? Very well! it is an unlucky deal —the 
parties re-enter the status guo ante nuptias. The woman is returned, 
the animals given back. If she is still the mother of but one child, 
and thinks she might marry elsewhere more advantageously, the price 
of her liberty is considered. If she wishes to take away her child, she 
must restore the sum for which she was purchased. More than one 
woman has been divorced from spite, because her parents have not 
been complimented by a sufficiently pretty gift on the occasion of her 
first-born, The wife who thinks herself unjustly beaten or restricted 
in her rights, takes refuge in the paternal home; if the ex-husband 
wishes to see her again, he is obliged to ask for her in person, for on 
such occasions an intercessor is not permitted. The godmethers ac- 
company the husband on his route, administer a conduite de grenoble, 
heap upon him reproaches and insults, scratches and blows. He has 
no right to defend himself, and arrives in a bad plight at the house of 
his father-in-law, who reprimands him and inflicts upon him a penalty 
which is payable in full, before he is even permitted to see the wife. 
If he finds the sum too great, he loses everything, — the wife, and the 
favorite beast. The price once paid, it becomes according to the mar- 
riage contract a sort of security, a premium which protects the wife 
against unlucky blows. 

Adultery is set down under the head of “ offences against property.” 
When a woman has been bought by any one, she has no right to give 
herself to another. The guilt is measured according to the wealth 
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and social importance of the husband. If he is but a poor fellow, it 
will cost only a sorry cow to indemnify him ; but if he is an impor- 
tant personage, he will demand three or four full-grown horned beasts. 
If it is proven that the unlawful relation has resulted in pregnancy, 
the happiest of the three will recover from seven to ten cows (a whole 
herd) and the child into the bargain. In the matter of relations with 
fathers-in-law and mothers-in-law the rules are extremely simple, — 
they are forbidden. A young wife would not dare to uncover her 
head before the parents-in-law, to linger in their company, to stay in 
the same hut. They forbid her the right to look at them, to utter 
their names; and if in conversation she lights upon words which 
designate or even recall them, she is obliged to find synonyms,— to 
coin them, if necessary. From this comes the curious fact that the 
two sexes speak a language sensibly different. 

The Kafirs, like others, have their superstitions, as can be seen 
from the customs which we have already reported. Another proof 
which they give of it is their fear, not of death, but of the dead. 
This terror is carried so far that the dying are not allowed to expire 
at home, unless it has been decided to abandon, if not to burn, the 
hut afterward, —a luxury which only the rich can enjoy. Ordinarily 
the sick person whose end is foreseen is carried away bodily into 
some bushes, or to a hole in a rock, where more than one poor wretch 
dies alone, expecting his body to serve as food for dogs or wild beasts. 
Those who care enough for the dying to aid them in their last 
moments are, by the very deed, considered impure, or even dangerous, 
—a widower for a week, a widow for two weeks ; for a woman is par- 
ticularly susceptible to disease, and more apt to carry contagion. The 
man who should go from the presence of the dead to the kraal of the 
chief would be considered guilty of an attempt upon the life of the 
prince. All others however, excepting the widow or widower, are 
allowed, if they take some precautions, to mix with the common peo- 
ple: is it that an accident, even though fatal, would matter little if it 
happened i anima vili; or is it that the highest would be more 
susceptible to infection? They appear to regard the distance as great 
between the physical and moral organization of a plebeian and that of 
a member of the royal family. It is said that their vitality differs 
according to the class: the rougher ones dread shocks less ; the deli- 
cately organized receive and communicate more subtile impressions ; 
more fragile, but endowed with superior activity, they are more dan- 
gerous. Evil influences leave the body of a boor; but the effluvia 
coming from an aristocratic corpse is much more penetrating. The 
odor is according to the grade; there is no worse decay than that of 
the sovereign, unlooked-for application of the saying, “Corruptio 
optimi, pessima.” 
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Finally, the dwelling which the dead man occupied, as well as his 
cattle-shed, is deserted and left to decay. The survivors build else- 
where their house and work-shop, from which they are careful to ex- 
clude all the old furniture: to use which would be opening wide the 
doors to the evil influences and machinations of the sorcerers. They 
would not dare to appropriate anything which had been used or valued 
by the deceased ; his lance, his favorite treasures, and his most precious 
jewels are buried with him. Formerly a great chief's body was followed 
by officers and friends, of whom one or two hundred were murdered. 
But with the progress of ideas they have happily substituted, in place of 
this corps composed of dead men, a living guard of honor, construct- 
ing for them an enclosure around the tomb, which they do not leave 
by night or day. They are forbidden to anoint themselves, to oil or 
even wash themselves, or to participate for several months in any 
public entertainment,— for we must not forget that they are regarded 
as being in the other world. This is a wearisome service; but when 
it is ended they are compensated : the new prince and his court give 
them in property not a few oxen and cows ; they are free to do almost 
anything they please; nobody, under any pretext whatever, would 
dare to kill them, — the majesty of the deceased surrounds them with 
a halo. Knowing better than others the mysteries of the sepulchre, 
they have become Santons; for a little while they may pronounce 
oracles, and perhaps be consulted. They form a guard for the dead 
chief which reigns absolutely in this retired corner, and which, as a 
positive sign of sovereignty, has a herd of chosen cattle composed 
of a superb bull with his heifers. These beasts are “tabooed ;” no- 
body except the sentinels would dare to touch their milk, or their 
calves, until the last one of them dies of old age in their walled 
enclosure. 

This place has all! the rights of an asylum,— no one dares to molest 
anybody who takes refuge in it; but woe to him who enters there 
except as a suppliant! He is beaten unmercifully for nothing more 
than approaching it accidentally. On pain of being pitilessly massa- 
cred, he must not be seen digging in the holy ground or ransacking 
the environs of the tomb: what reason could he have for doing it, 
if not to make fatal charms or to cast some spell over animals and 
men? For the soul of the chief always haunts this spot, and invests 
its turf with awful virtues; if the honored prison in which it is 
enclosed should be opened, the spirit would escape under the form of 
pestilence and of epizoétic,— for surely his shade is but a concentra- 
tion of typhus, a quintessence of cholera, an elixir of mortality. The 
guards watch at all hours; they do honor to the dead, and hold him 
in respect. This period of ill-doing, of terrible malignity, is a provi- 
sional state ; happily, after the struggles and conflicts of fermentation 
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are over, the vital principle passes into another condition, — that of 
purification. The flesh of the body putrefies and becomes liquid ; the 
miasma evaporates, rises into the region of cloud, where it is con- 
densed anew under the form of lightning, and enters even into the 
substance of the Great Spirit. This theory reproduces the doctrines 
of antiquity, and, without going further, Ovid describes the apotheosis 
of Julius Caesar in terms and with details which the Zulus would find 
entirely appropriate to Tschaka and to Oumsilckatsi. The new god 
manifests himself in lightning; he takes possession, by -a crash of 
thunder, of objects which he covets: it is a cabin which pleases him, 
a portion of the forest which suits him, an ox or an individual which 
he devours,—for he often has an appetite for the souls of men and 
of beasts. To be agreeable to him, you must not ask too much of 
him. To lament over an accident, to seem to regret it merely, would 
be an act of impiety, a rebellion against divinity. Our own ancestors 
had this same belief. It is thus that political sovereignty tends to 
transform itself into heavenly sovereignty. The confederation of 
mortal chiefs and of immortal chiefs is constructed after the same 
model. From the Great Spirit to the divine man, from the divine 
man to the human being, there is a pretty regular hierarchy. 

The Kafir Olympus is recruited, we have already seen, by the ac- 
cession of chiefs to divinity ; it was constituted, in the first place, from 
the supposed founders of the race. The ideas of ancestors, spirits, 
and divinities are united in a single word, — as are elsewhere the no- 
tions about ghosts, tempests, and storms. It is a going to and coming 
from the earth to heaven by the gate of death, and from heaven to 
earth by burial. It is not far from the guardians of princely tombs 
to sorcerers and priests. By virtue of their incessant communica- 
tion with the world of spirits, the magicians open and shut the gates 
of the rain. But these are useful in season, and the others are the 
opposite ; these call up maladies, the others drive them away. Some 
cause bad grain to sprout; they have not always need of being in- 
structed in the fatal arts, —the infernal regions can communicate to 
them its inspirations, without their even suspecting it. The others 
take more trouble, study in sacred colleges, receive an official diploma. 
For the priests as for the sorcerers, however, all the instruction in 
the world could do nothing if they were not endowed with natural 
aptitude, with talent sud generis. You have the genius, or you have 
it not. 

It is generally at the age of puberty that a melancholy and bilious 
temperament manifests itself. But whatever the temperament of the 
young man may be, whatever the manner of his previous life may have 
been, he has to go through a period the symptoms of which are well 
known. He begins by hearing strange sounds, by having extraordin- 
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ary visions ; he shivers and trembles without cause ; a spark, the sound 
of a leaf falling, throws him intoarevery. Troubled, ill at ease, he suffers 
from everything and from nothing. He is excited, but without know- 
ing why? Without apparent cause, there is not a fibre of his body 
which is free from pain ; he has the sensations of a crazy person, and 
perceptions incomparably clear; he passes from a fit of passion to tears, 
Not confining himself to one place, he wanders about the country, 
buries himself in the forest, rolls down the ravines, runs without an ob- 
ject, stops without any reason. Cold and heat, hunger and thirst, sleep 
and wakefulness, all come to him unseasonably. The Kafirs know 
then by means of science that the patient is visited by departed spirits, 
or Tshnologon. The chief is soon informed of the matter, and before 
him the priests, who make personal observations, feel the patient's 
pulse, examine him, and make him go through the motions of the magic 
dance to the sound of their pipes and tambourines, which they strike in 
acurious rhythm such as the spirits like, they say. The novice is 
filled with noise and wearied with motion ; he bounds, leaps, and jumps; 
the frenzy passing from the body to the spirit, he begins to chatter in 
an unknown tongue, announces rain or drought, prophesies concern- 
ing the future, discloses secrets, indicates where objects lost or stolen 
may be found, gives clairvoyant and magnetic consultations. When 
the performances meet with the approval of the judges, they pronounce 
their Dignus es intrare, receive the young Levite as a member of 
their organization, and initiate him into the last mysteries by means 
of a ceremony the secret of which is well kept. It is not a little 
curious that, according to the missionaries, this malady from which 
the victims come out as magicians and makers of rain attacks also, in 
a less degree, the beggars who go to be converted to Christianity ; the 
heart is touched and the mind works in about the same manner, but 
not by divine grace, rather by the influence of demons. 

Were it not for these wicked games of fate, it is believed that 
rheumatism, paralysis, aches and infirmities, death even, would be un- 
known in happy Caffraria. Were it not for the sorcerers, the rain 
would always fall in season ; it would not know how to resist the in- 
cantations of the priests, whose science is unquestionable, whose oper- 
ations are infallible on condition that a wicked accomplice does not 
come to set them wrong. These Banntou nations would soon cease to 
believe in their gods if they were not accompanied by bad spirits. 
Magic could not hold out long against experience and logic, if it did 
not explain its repeated failures and deplorable want of success by the 
hostility of black magicians. It is the same in heavenly policy as in 
that of the present century. You rely only on that which resists ; de- 
monic necromancy exists only by means of demonic misrepresentation. 
The maker of rain whose hocus pocus remains without virtue does not 
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fail to pounce upon this or that rival whom he denounces as paralyzing 
all his efforts. When the drought continues beyond all measure, when 
the sufferings are cruel so that patience is exhausted, the life of the 
accused one does not last much longer ; they throw themselves upon 
him, they knock him down, they tie his hands and heels to his neck, 
and throw him in the deepest part of the nearest river as an expiatory 
sacrifice to Teannti Oumshlogon, — the genius of the waters, literally 
“the ancestor of Gans.” This can be continued for a longer or shorter 
time, and some troublesome people are got rid of. But even this plan 
has its drawbacks ; if the good magician does not happen to cause the 
rain to fall, he will stand a chance of being confounded with the wicked 
sorcerer, and thrown in his turn as food to the demon of the waters. 
It is rare for one who practises this craft to die a natural death. 

When the sovereign enters into a campaign with his warriors, he 
decks himself with the feathers of a crane, busies himself with becom- 
ing invulnerable, and insures the success of his arms. Nothing is omit- 
ted to render the ceremony efficacious. The divine ministers give physic 
to an ox, making him take a certain substance of which they have the 
secret, and lead him in the midst of the troops. They partly skin the 
animal while living, take off the flesh from the shoulders, and cut it 
into a long thong, which each man bites and passes to his neighbor. 
To begin with, the priests heat it by the smoke of a fire into which 
they have thrown powders of their own composition, which powders 
they have inserted in the meat, and with which they vaccinate the 
body of each warrior. They trace on his forehead a black cross, and 
rub his cheeks with bloody arrows, which shall have the effect of 
blinding the enemy or inspiring him with wild terror. 

During the communion the skinned animal is a prey to frightful suf- 
ferings. They put an end to him finally; his flesh is boiled, and each 
one swallows a little morsel. But it is necessary to take care that no 
woman tastes of it, nor is even present at the ceremony ; all would 
then be lost; the unfortunate woman would be capable of enfeebling 
and weakening the army which has just been inoculated with courage 
by these measures. If all goes well, the ancestors will esteem it an 
honor to fight in the front ranks before the braves. Did not the 
Locrians of Epizephyrus reserve in the same way, as an avant garde, 
a place for their hero Ajax, son of Oileus? However, if the gods 
put themselves on both sides, how did they make laws for the Trojan 
war? : 

It is told of the Kafirs that, when victorious, they have more than 
once cut off the ends of the fingers of their Hottentot prisoners in 
order to drink the blood, and that a comrade presses the arm of the 
captive to make the blood flow freely. These things occurred in 
the time of Tschaka and of Ding4m, but not at that of the battle of 
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Tsendonla. This fact indicates the former practices of the anthro- 
pophagi,—a practice put beyond all doubt by the traditions reported 
in Dr. Callaway’s book, which make mention several times of canni- 
bals with long hair. This abominable custom has been perpetuated 
even to our day, as some of our contemporaries saw at Thaba Bos- 
sion, the Cavern of the Men-eaters, and traced out with some of its 
inhabitants. 

The priests, representing gods as they do, incur responsibility tow- 
ard the chief and the people only when they promise rain or victory ; 
face to face with individuals, they have no need of regarding them 
at all. They are consulted especially as warriors and physicians. 
They teach the doctrine that all disease comes by inheritance. When 
neglected, and when they do not receive their pittance, they are affected 
by hunger and forced to sustain themselves by sucking the vital forces 
of their descendants, —in imitation of Ugolino, who, according to the 
jesters, devoured his children in order to preserve to them a father. 
It is the duty of the priest to select in the pasture the beast who will 
best satisfy the appetite of the starving manes. Cutting off the crea- 
ture’s head, he divides the animal in the middle, awarding one half to 
himself; the other is for the family, who must eat it on the spot, 
otherwise a particle comes out of the kraal, for everywhere the 
Lares are a personification of jealous property. In the interval the 
man of God receives the blood of the victim, drop by drop, puts it in 
a vase at one side, and detaching the spinal column, the large bones, 
and the fat surrounding the intestines, carries them in the presence 
of the sick. A fire is lighted in the hut, the fat is fried out, and the 
bones and flesh carbonized ; soon the smoke rises in the air in thick 
clouds, and the ancestor sniffs with delight the odor of burnt meat. 
“ Eat, grandfather! attack this skin, stuff thy belly with this fat, fill 
thyself with this blood, but spare the life of thy grandson !” 

And what if the malady continues? Then the affair becomes com- 
plicated ; it is clear that the vital substance is not all devoured by the 
forefathers, — who, hunger apart, are inclined in favor of their off- 
spring, — but by wandering spirits, come perhaps from a hostile tribe, 
or sent by some perfidious neighbor, distributor of bad luck. Who 
then is this assassin, this cowardly criminal? To proceed to the 
inquest it is necessary to be authorized from on high, for it concerns 
a capital case. When the chief is ready, — often the more willingly, 
since he has himself suggested the proposition (was it because his 
people require from time to time to assist at a drama and be diverted ?), 
—the tribe is called into solemn council. In the middle of the as- 
sembly two semi-circles are formed, one composed of the afflicted 
family and the clan, the other of the novices of the priesthood, the 
Levites, and their special friends. The officiating priest gives the 
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signal, and the acolytes beat the drums, the accusers moan and howl, 
the warriors strike their lances and make them ring, the women hum 
and clap their hands. They warm to the task; the movement quick- 
ens and hastens ; the noise becomes deafening. The priest gambols, 
leaps, whirls around, gesticulates, becomes fairly wild. The crowd 
absorbs intoxication through the pores—every sense is filled; the eyes 
and head ache: no drunkenness is comparable with this frenzy ; the 
well and the chasm throw up smoke, and the infernal regions their 
clouds of nameless illusions, of frightful shapes, of strange and ter- 
rible sensations. Intoxicated with joy, the crowd tastes the volup- 
tuous delirium of madness ; and always the bells and cymbals sound, 
the drums roll, the charge advances in the midst of whistles and 
shrieks; the voices, at once tearful and sad, become hoarse, even 
furious, and the women imagine themselves about to perish. “Help! 
help! who has bewitched us? Speak! who has bewitched us? 
Help! help!’”—“ Who has bewitched you? I will tell you!” cries 
the priest, interrupting his gyrations and gesticulations. In a mo- 
ment an intense silence reigns. The man of God draws himself 
up; he points out the guilty person, and a thousand burning looks 
follow the direction of his finger; he reveals the plot, states the crime, 
details the plans. The pontiff speaks, and all those who are near the 
person designated, mute with surprise, paralyzed by fright, move 
hastily away, forming a ring at the distance of ten feet. The pontiff 
speaks, and their anger is rekindled in their hearts ; he speaks again, 
and the smoke bursts into flame; he makes a sign, and the furious 
pack bound upon their victim. In the wink of an eye the unhappy 
person is knocked down, trampled upon, wounded, has no longer a rag 
or a sound place on his body. The young people of the prophets’ col- 
lege arrive and rescue the guilty one from the fanatics; the duty of ex- 
tracting a confession is incumbent upon them, — an easy thing when 
you are not far from a great ant-hill. They take him, head downward, 
lay him down and sprinkle him with water. The ants, irritated, enter 
his nose, his ears, all the orifices, inflicting dreadful pain. Some other 
servants of religion prefer to employ manacles; such saintly inquisi- 
tors apply coals or burning stones to the groin, the armpits, and the 
soles of the feet ; others hold to roasting the patient at a slow fire. 
After so much preparatory excitement, the human creature, be he 
negro or not, takes delight in seeing his neighbor suffer; and when 
the excitement has been pushed to extremity, the perversion of sensi- 
bility is such that it is not displeasing to the individual roasted white, 
so to speak, to suffer in his own flesh: it happens sometimes that he 
rushes boastingly into tortures as he would into ineffable luxury. 
These Kafirs, strong in their innocence and endowed with extraordinary 
endurance, persist in the midst of all their sufferings in not dying 
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and even in not confessing. Some one wishes to save the sufferer. 
On a signal from the chief the priest advances, gives his cue to the 
unfortunate, refreshes his memory a little, produces the body of the 
wrong-doer and obtains. his avowal ; for, after having been broken by 
suffering, it is difficult to repulse good words. If, as an exception, the 
martyr is not softened, it remains only to finish him by a well-directed 
stroke. If he yields, all is forgotten, all is pardoned, the forfeit is paid 
in compensation for homicide,—a forfeit which it is necessary to settle 
entirely, even when the sick man, the cause of all the trouble, is re- 
stored to health. 

When it concerns primitive populations, all at least in Southern 
Africa, one must not lose sight of the fact that abstract forms under 
which one is led to class them, could not be very precise. The 
stalk of the young oak still attached to its acorn is soft and green. 
The institutions of a growing State have a form more simple, but a 
signification much more complicated than ours. Thus, after having 
mentioned that the Kafirs are half nomads, we say that they are half 
agriculturers, and, we might add, half proprietors. The first settler 
has a right to the soil which he cultivates, and can take it again after 
having left it, on condition that he warns his successor of his inten- 
tion and does not reappear while there are crops growing. Their 
society is patriarchal, but feudal at the same time. Their govern- 
ment is an absolute monarchy ; but it is an oligarchy as well, and 
still better a republic, in which the liberty of the citizen is strangely 
mixed up with the tyranny of the chief. The social edifice has 
heredity as its eternal base; but spoliation is its pillar. The Kafir 
tribes resemble strongly those societies of animals about which the 
naturalists, and especially M. Espinas, tell us such interesting facts, 
—societies which are assemblages of individuals more or less per- 
manent, which sometimes are confused in the mass, and sometimes 
entirely separate; a body which the organs join, disjoin, rejoin, in 
turn. In its best days the Kafir confederation existed only virtually 
as a State. The different leagues of Gxosas and of Tembous, of 
Soutos, of Zulus, and others which composed it were jealous and 
quarrelsome. Each is in turn subdivided into sub-confederations of 
clans and kraals. In ordinary times a little community is much more 
occupied with its own affairs than with those of the whole confed- 
eration ; troubles itself a great deal about its own cacique, and very 
little about the great central chief. The family varies continually, 
according to the number and force of its members. This is natural; 
the tribe is no longer stationary. In consequence of wars, of mala- 
dies, or of bad government more than one is enfeebled to the point 
of renouncing separate existence, and allows itself to be absorbed 
by one more favored by fortune. The one which has taken the step 
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rarely holds to it for many successive generations ; the ruling family 
ends always by being dispossessed. All parties being in perpetual 
motion, the whole can re-model itself continually. The inevitable 
contests between the interior and exterior are the cause of the mass 
contracting or dilating; the government is made* more powerful, and 
the citizen becomes more free. This go-and-come constitutes politi- 
cal life, which centres in the chief or /ucosi, but of which the eSsential 
monad is the village or kraal,—a Dutch word which signifies the 
circular agglomeration of huts. The kraal with its dozen or half- 
dozen wicker hives covered with clay has a single opening, serving 
at the same time for door, window, and chimney, representing the 
constitutive kernel of the Kafir city; it is political and civil unity, 
the essential element which repeats itself from simple to compound. 
The tribe is a great kraal; the Kafir confederation is the combina- 
tion of these kraals. Each kraal has its chief; the largest kraals have 
the greatest chiefs, who in cases of great importance, which they 
themselves cannot settle, send a deputation to the Supreme Chief,— 
the Oukoum Kami,— whose opinions are also commands. 

Let us occupy ourselves first with the chief. Theoretically he is the 
community personified, the tribe made flesh. Above the law, a living 
law himself, superior to justice, he has nothing to do with morality 
while he respects the practice. Irresponsible toward the weak, he 
must manage his colleagues, show complaisance toward the chiefs 
more powerful than he is himself, of whom the most redoubtable be- 
comes a kind of Grand Kafir, President of the Confederation. Who- 
ever assumes absolute authority has only to exercise it without troub- 
ling himself about it. No one will find anything to say, while it 
would be imprudent to resist him. Mosheh, the King of the Soutos 
or Bassoutos, boasted that at his word the mountains moved. One 
day Tschaka took a notion to order a whole battalion to lay down 
their arms, to go to capture a hippopotamus and to bring him back 
alive. He was obeyed. The members of the reigning family can 
allow themselves every kind of misgovernment, provided that the 
tribe to which they address themselves be really taxable and liable 
to statute labor. Against flagrant injustice they have recourse 
theoretically to a more powerful prince; but powerful though he 
may be, the potentate who does not wish to spoil his business ob- 
jects to constitute himself redresser of wrongs in a territory not 
under his immediate authority. In fact, it is always rare that a 
dynasty is strong enough to permit itself to be long and systemati- 
cally unjust at pleasure. Here, as elsewhere, despotic power devotes 
itself to representing the feeble and personifying the right, even the 
droit lése; and assumes a paternal care which is not always a vain 
pretension. The /ncosi knows all his subjects by their names, their 
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features, and their voices ; if they fall ill, their relatives and neigh- 
bors are obliged to let him know, on pain of chastisement. Those 
who lose the means of existence go to the chief and ask of him a 
cow to milk, or an ox to kill; if he cannot furnish at once the thing 
desired, he lodges and feeds them until better times. Those who 
have no clothing find with him covering and mantle; he is general 
purveyor for unexpected needs. The orphan without fortune and 
without friends is brought up at his expense, married by his care,— 
save that he pockets the sum which the future spouse has to pay. 

Every Kafir government is autocratic, the chief having a title like 
that of the Emperor of all the Russias; but it is not government, per- 
sonal or parliamentary, which is not united to an administration. 
The administration is worth so much, the government so much. It 
is by his Council of State—called Amapakati, or mediators — that 
the chief receives information and has his orders executed. This 
council, has not fine material ; the number of its members is not fixed; 
whoever wishes is present, remains, or goes away. The jeunesse 
dorée come there for amusement occasionally. Only the represen- 
tatives of rich families, the ambitious or influential men who en- 
joy a reputation for strategy, for bravery, or for eloquence, have any 
interest in remaining long. While they stay at court the visitors are 
the guests of the chief, living more or less at his expense, but really 
at the expense of the people. At receptions particularly full and 
brilliant, they used to make it known to those in authority that they 
wanted women. If volunteers responded in insufficient numbers, the 
court despatched a troop who raised girls in a canton. But there 
was an appeal from this abuse; the practice became unpopular, and 
they have renounced it in later times. 

The nucleus of the reunion of Amapakati is formed by the particu- 
lar friends of the chief, by his comrades in parties for hunting and 
pleasure, who have passed through the same initiation in the forest 
and been circumcised on the same day. By force of custom the 
offices of State are distributed among this young band. The first 
who has been circumcised is designated as president of the council 
of ministers ; the second is no other than the future chief himself; 
the third has the rank of general,—and soon. At the place where 
the Amapakati meet for the “grand dalabu” people go to hear the 
news, whether of importance or of a trifling nature. Here they en- 
tertain each other by talking over their affairs of public and private 
interest, and the sovereign profits by the conversation in proportion 
as it pleases him. It is the great centre of information, and also 
a court of appeal whose decisions are almost always ratified by the 
chief, who does not allow himself to differ from the representatives of 
public opinion ; although he can sometimes advise what he desires to 
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have done. The noble bodies of Parliament and Court of Appeal are 
united ; judge and legislator under the same august presidency, the 
chief adding to his many attributes that of executive ability. The 
Amapakati attend in person to the execution of sentences pronounced 
by them, and impose penalties. The most able and determined as- 
sume the lead in different expeditions to the interior and exterior. 
When a neighboring tribe is accused of entertaining hostile designs ; 
when the clans show symptoms of rebellion; when a neighbor mani- 
fests a spirit of independence,—the wisdom of State intervenes to 
decide what the suspected person “shall eat.” The favorite of the 
moment is despatched with an armed force, marches through the 
woods, creeps in the night up to the herds designated, carries them 
off and drives them back with him. If the owner defends his prop- 
erty, returning violence by violence, he is treated as a rebel; and if 
he is wounded or killed, it is his affair. The prince takes but a 
small part of the booty to himself, the greater portion going to the 
members who composed the expedition. The warriors ask nothing 
better than to be allowed to make another raid ; those concerned, those 
who were the victims, solicit new opportunities. There are no more 
rapid means for an ambitious man to enrich himself or for the chief 
to establish his sovereignty; nothing more effectual in preventing 
wealth from passing beyond a certain limit. The Kafir whose herds 
increase too fast, and who by certain signs discovers that he has 
given umbrage, does not delay if he is warned that the blow is to 
fall on his head. Driving the best part of his stock into another 
territory, he goes to put himself under the protection of another 
potentate. If the fugitives pass the frontier, they are beyond the 
reach of the anger of their old master, who would not dare to pursue 
them unless he was prepared to see himself attacked by an insurrec- 
tion among his own people as well as by outside enemies. The 
refugee is a sacred person; if he were guilty of every wrong, his 
voluntary exile is a sufficient penalty. Moreover every prince is 
jealous to increase the number of his adherents, proud of his re- 
cruits, and is in honor bound to protect them. It follows that in 
ordinary times a cacique will not abuse unreasonably the right of 
raid. The jealousy which the governors feel of each other acts, to 
a certain extent, as a safeguard to the governed. Between murder 
and spoliation (both great means of enrichment), and the necessity 
of increasing their popularity, they find a modus vivendi. In con- 
clusion, on the borders of the Ky Garip as elsewhere public favor is 
the real source of power, and when you know how to manage you 
can go great lengths in the paths of despotism and cruelty. 

There is an anecdote of a slave, who having bought a superb straw 
hat by means of his little economies, wore it with pride on Sun- 
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day, but on week-days went bare-headed beneath the torrid sun. 
Some one said to him: “ Pompey, why do you subject yourself to the 


rays of the sun when you have such a fine hat? Putiton!” “Pom- 
pey no fool,” answered the negro, grinning from ear to ear; “hat 
mine, head massa’s!” This saying reveals exactly the whole theory 


of a jurisprudence by which man, the lawful owner of certain objects, 
is himself the property of the chief. From this principle is derived 
the fundamental distinction between acts which injure the prince and 
those which are only hurtful to the subject. Let us take the case of 
damages, for example: Does it concern an ox? — the master is paid. 
Does it concern a woman ? — it is not she but her husband who is in- 
demnified. Does it concern the husband ? — the forfeit must be paid, 
not to him, but to the chief. The saying is, “No man shall drink his 
own blood; no man shall eat his own flesh.” He would pass for a 
wretch who, having received an injury, should accept personal dam- 
ages, however great they might be. The judicial idea which the 
situation of this pastoral people explains is that of the herd. All 
the individual herds make part and portion of the great collective 
herd of the State. In the herd of the head of a family enter his wife, 
his concubines, his uncircumcised boys, and his unmarried daugh- 
ters ; in that of the king, the shepherd of his people, are comprised 
the sum total of adults and the circumcised. To sum up all, this 
dualism is what controls our jurisprudence, — the distinction be- 
tween the offences, according as they are committed against the 
person or the property; but we do not define the person in the same 
manner. The difference is important, and we hold to what has 
been remarked; it is not always necessary to exaggerate it. Since 
the community is incarnate in its sovereign, the Kafirs demanding 
that the chief be avenged for the assassination of one of his subjects 
do not act differently from the solicitors in France. Yesterday these 
were called solicitors of the king, or imperial solicitors, and they 
would invoke the name of the king or the emperor; but to-day 


they ask the verdict of society on the guilty head. : 
Evie REcius. 
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ROBABLY there are hardly two-score persons now living, other 

than astronomers by profession, who know more than the title- 
page of the little book referred to. And it is likely that only a few 
among this small class know how fully this young man, who died a 
few days after attaining his twenty-first year, merits a place among 
the names which it should be our delight to honor. To the profes- 
sional astronomer the name of Mason recalls, perhaps, an early and 
important memoir on three nebulz of the southern sky ; the students 
of Yale College remember his appendix to the text-book of astronomy 
which they have studied ; and a few of the older graduates recall with 
interest what they have seen or heard of his remarkable career. 
Otherwise his name is almost unknown, in spite of the affectionate 
tribute paid to his memory by his instructor and friend, Professor 
Olmsted. 

It has happened that the writer has had occasion to repeat, under 
advantageous circumstances, some of the work which had been done 
by Mason, with instruments devised by himself and made with his 
own hands a generation earlier. In comparing this work of Mason’s 
with other labors of the same kind executed by his distinguished 
contemporaries, — the Bonds of Harvard College Observatory, Lamont 
of the Observatory of Munich, and Sir John Herschel at the Cape 
of Good Hope, — the soundness of Mason’s ideas, the faithfulness of 
his performance, and his intelligent grasp of the real conditions of the 
problem he was attacking have been most striking. His excellence 
is all the more brought into relief when his work is critically com- 
pared with that of his contemporaries, and when we remember that 
the comparison is one between the labors of an unknown undergradu- 
ate working with telescopes and apparatus constructed by his own 
hands and those of professional astronomers provided with all the 
best appliances of their time and working in the best appointed fixed 
observatories. 

It has seemed to be well worth while, in fact almost an obligation, 
to exhibit in their proper light the remarkable labors accomplished 
by Mason in his short life. There is but one difficulty in the way. 
This is, that the excellences for which Mason’s work is to be praised 

1 Life and Writings of Ebenezer Porter Mason ; Interspersed with Hints to Parents and 


Instructors on the Training and Education of a Child of Genius. By Denison Olmsted, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College. New York, 1842; 8vo, 


pp. 252. 
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have now become a part of the essential requirements of researches 
such as he undertook. He himself has created the very standard by 
which he is to be judged. To understand him we shall have to recall 
the date of his work (1839), and to remember that it stood almost 
alone in excellence until twenty years later, when the labors of Lord 
Ross and G. P. Bond furnished admirable examples which represent 
the present state of science in this regard. 

We shall give from the memoir of Professor Olmsted the principal 
facts of Mason’s life, and shall endeavor to exhibit the peculiar excel- 
lence of his work more fully than has been done, knowing that it is 
only necessary to comprehend what he accomplished in order to 
appreciate the powers of this “child of genius.” 


First, then, of Mason’s life. He was born in Washington, Litch- 
field County, Connecticut, Dec. 7,1819. His father, the Rev. Stephen 
Mason, was pastor of the Congregational church in that small village. 
The circumstances under which young Mason's early years were 
passed appear to have been sordid and poor, and'little calculated 
to develop a symmetrical character. A meritorious but somewhat 
repellent formalism seems to have pervaded the household, particu- 
larly after the death of his mother in 1822. Already, at three years 
of age, he had learned the alphabet and developed powers of obser- 
vation which seemed to his parents extraordinary, and no doubt were 
so. At four years of age he “read the Bible with remarkable fluency 
and propriety.” When five years old he wrote letters, and formal 
‘disquisitions at the age of nine. 

When he was five years old his father married “a lady of refined 
manners, unusual intelligence, and ardent piety.” For her Mason 
seems to have had feelings of respect and affection, and she is said to 
have been useful to him in correcting the “many small eccentricities 
into which a mind like his was prone to fall;” but the feeling with 
which one comes away from an account of his home life is that of 
subdued protest against the narrowness and prim correctness, almost , 
priggishness, which then characterized, as it still does, the life of the 
unusually intelligent and ardently pious poor of the interior New 
England villages. One feels that the boy needed a kind of mental 
vin vieux de Bourgogne, but that he had to quench his thirst with 
water. At least it was well that he did not fairly appreciate the short- 
comings of his situation and surroundings. He had, however, the 
kindly, affectionate, and judicious care of his aunt, Mrs. Turner, who 
took him to her home in Richmond in 1827. There he studied in a 
girls’ school taught by her, and made astonishing progress. He 
learned the elements of Astronomy and Physics at eight or nine years 
of age, “discovered the beauties” of the poetry of Wordsworth, and 
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read Bacon’s Movum Organum. He studied the constellations in 
the heavens, and soon knew them; but he devoted far too much of 
his time to mental work to the exclusion of the sports which ought 
to have been his chief occupation. He was distinguished by a tem- 
perament “exquisitely delicate,” by “ modest simplicity,” by “sweet 
temper, tenderness, and consideration for the feelings of others.” 
We may take leave of this phase of his life by quoting part of a letter 
from his father, written after his death. There is something pathetic 
in the way in which the parent is subordinated to the pastor. It is 
plainly a habit of mind, founded on conviction :— 


“ . . . I was almost persuaded that he was a subject of divine grace when a 
very young child. Before he was one year old, he had learned to practise cheerful 
submission to the will of his parents. . . . In reflecting upon his life I can think 
of nothing which would absolutely disprove his having been sanctified from his 
birth, save the general fact that he seemed more interested and engrossed with 
other subjects, particularly with the pursuits of science, than with religion.” 


Young Mason entered Yale College in 1835, being then in his 
seventeenth year. His preparation for college had been made at 
various places, chiefly at Ellington school and at Nantucket, where he 
had been both scholar and teacher. His progress had been brilliant 
and successful. His time had been well spent on Greek, Latin, 
French, and Mathematics ; and his amusements consisted in his read- 
ing, which was largely devoted to scientific subjects, and in the 
making of verses. These seem to have been clever and well con- 
structed, showing ingenuity, but no spark of unusual imagination or 
skill. He was ardently fond of music. 

His entrance into college constitutes a marked epoch in his life. 
At the very beginning of it he met a kindly, thoughtful friend in Pro- 
fessor Olmsted, the author of his Memoir, who gave to him a steady 
and disinterested friendship which knew no break. Here, too, he had 
his first taste of practical astronomy in his observations of the prin- 
cipal planets and stars. He observes Jupiter, Saturn, asteroids, and 
nebulz, reads the Life of Sir Isaac Newton, and refuses to take 
lessons on the flute. His observations were not mere play ; he re- 
corded and discussed them in the best way known to him. “This 
was the beginning of a course of night-watchings which speedily 
terminated his career.” Already, in 1836, his lungs had become af- 
fected; but before the end of his Freshman year he had entered on 
a serious study of the nebulz. Having, as he said, found too com- 
monplace “Saturn’s rings, the spots on the sun, Jupiter's satellites, 
and the dull round of phenomena that our system can afford, ... I 
am exploring the farthest limits of the Universe.” The observa-~ 
tions of the Freshman year were conducted with a reflecting telescope 
made by Holcomb. This was owned by Mason’s friend and coad- 
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jutor, Mr. Hamilton Smith, who, with his brother, was as earnest as 
Mason himself in observations and experiment. These young astron- 
omers, seventeen and eighteen years old respectively, were soon dis- 
satisfied with so small an instrument, and set about making a larger 
one. After trials of various kinds they finally constructed two, one 
for Mason and one for Smith, which nearly satisfied them. The 
casting of the rough metal was done on the coal stove of their room, 
and it was ground and polished, fitted with a tube and with eyepieces, 
all by their own hands. It proved most successful, and incited them 
to further efforts. About this time Mason made a study of a group of 
spots on the sun with one of his telescopes, and presented it in the form 
of a memoir to Professor Olmsted, who prints it as an Appendix to his 
Biography. This “memoir” is entitled “ Journal of Observations on a 
Cluster of Spots upon the Sun’s disk in the month of March, 1837,” 
and will well repay the perusal of the professional astronomer. At the 
outset there is an accurate description of the faculz which were near 
the spot, “as if to herald its approach,” which indeed they did. A 
phenomenon occurring in the spot suggests a possible explanation to 
him. This explanation is given (p. 242); but instead of being simply 
recited without proof, it is accompanied by an experimental test which 
proves its correctness. This I think is the first evidence that we have 
of Mason’s real ability as an observer. It is not a little remarkable, 
as showing the cautious and truly scientific nature of the mind of a 
lad of eighteen. He will not accept his own explanation till he has 
tested it independently as fully as possible. 

The account of his Junior year in college is painful reading. He 
was harassed by illness, distressed by debt, almost forced to leave 
Yale and to give up his course of study by the financial troubles of 
the friends who had heretofore kept him at college, and by his father’s 
misfortunes. This poor gentleman, who earned but a scanty salary, 
got only the half of what he did earn, and was obliged to emigrate to 
the West, where brighter prospects opened. His son lived on half of 
what was considered the average expense at an economical college: 
he had poor food, a scanty fire, a miserable room. There was only 
one bright and cheerful thing in it all. His room was open to the 
sky, and in it he could “mind the heavens” undisturbed. This he 
faithfully continued to do, to the prejudice of his health and strength, 
but to his great and continual joy. 

The vacation that intervened between the Junior and Senior years 
was employed by Mason and Smith in the manufacture of a new 
reflecting telescope, larger than any they yet had. For this purpose 
they possessed the necessary skill, but they required time; and nearly 
two-thirds of the vacation was spent in this way. At the end of it 
they had made an excellent instrument of six inches aperture and eight 
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feet focal length, with which they observed the eclipse of the sun, 
Sept. 18, 1838. An account of their observations is given in the 
“ American Journal of Science.” Soon after, they finished their largest 
reflector of twelve inches aperture and fourteen feet in length ; and it 
was with this instrument (then the largest in America) that their most 
important observations were made. During his Senior year Mason's 
thoughts were occupied with plans by which he could continue to 
devote his energies to the study of practical astronomy. Almost no 
opening then existed in the United States for an astronomer, and 
there was a painful balancing in Mason’s mind between a chosen 
career and the duty which he felt that he owed to his father and his 
family. He had been the favored one, — the one for whom savings had 
been made, and who had ever been the first to be considered. Every 
conventional consideration called on him to sacrifice whatever per- 
sonal inclinations he had, and to devote the training received in college 
to the making of money. But that very training had made it clear to 
him that his career should be that of an astronomer pure and simple. 
Every other pursuit was hateful to him. He eagerly seized on every 
project which held out any hope. The proposed founding of the 
National (now Naval) Observatory at Washington suggested a possi- 
bility of his employment there. We may anticipate, and say that it is 
more than a probability that, had he lived, Mason would have been 
one of the corps of observers, and that his name would have been 
joined with those of Coffin, Hubbard, Ferguson, and Walker, who did 
so much to establish the position of the new observatory among its 
scientific peers and elders. His work could only have added strength 
to theirs, already strong. But he was having the usual initiation 
into what is called life,—and it came sordidly and hard to him. 
In June, 1839, he writes: “It is a strange thing, this being thrown 
upon the world, the increasing struggle of an immortal mind to pur- 
vey for the body, — to find ‘what it shall eat and what it shall drink, 
and wherewithal it shall be clothed,’ — while it has in view all the 
time an immense field of nobler pursuit and higher action that it can 
scarcely enter, confined as it is to these baser occupations. . . . But 
now, with the fetters of high anticipations clinging to me, I have 
scarce patience to ask what wise purpose is answered by my being 
thus prisoned and chained down, like a caged bird, from whither 
my soul pines to wander. . . . It is but an item after all that I shall 
throw into the mighty flame of ambition that is burning in the Far 
West [where he expected to go]; . . . but the world’s end is to be 
answered and not mine.” It is the familiar story, and the boyishness 
with which it is told does not make it less affecting. 

In the summer of 1839 Mason received his degree in college, 
and was fairly cast on his own resources. Through the kindness 
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of Professor Olmsted he was able to remain at New Haven as a 
resident graduate, giving a few private lessons, and at the same 
time writing a supplement to Olmsted’s Astronomy. The meagre 
income derived from these labors and the free use of Professor 
Olmsted’s college room enabled him to go on and finish his paper 
on Nebulz,—his magnum opus. We shall speak of this in more 
detail further on, but may note here that among his observations 
on nebulz with his friend Smith were a long series on three of 
these objects in particular. He had imagined a new way of de- 
picting them by drawings, and had made many micrometric meas- 
ures of the positions of the stars contained in them. He determined 
to complete these drawings and measures, and to publish them ina 
memoir in “ Silliman’s Journal of Science;” and with this object he 
remained in New Haven, refusing all offers for employment elsewhere, 
quieting his conscience about his debts and his obligations with “ not 
yet! bye and bye!” —this must first be finished by dint of diligent ob- 
serving. “By diligent observing,” he says, “I mean bending all my force 
on these nebulz while they are above the horizon,” which signified work- 
ing from seven to eight hours every clear night. His spare time was 
given to studying German, in order to read Goethe and the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten. In September he made a journey to the South, 
passing through New York and Philadelphia. This journey and the 
acquaintances which it brought him were an immense impetus. In 
Philadelphia he met Professor Sears Walker, then actuary to an insur- 
ance company and later one of the staff of the National Observatory 
at Washington. Walker was one of the first American astronomers 
who had trained himself in the practice of the German school of 
observers and computers founded by Bessel, Struve, and Gauss. He 
at once recognized the striking ability of Mason, devoted much of his 
time to him, and thereafter was constantly his adviser and friend. 
He persuaded him to allow his paper on Nebulz to appear in the 
“ Transactions of the American Philosophical Society” in Philadelphia ; 
and, beside arranging for this, he started Mason in a course of observ- 
ing and computing in aid of the plans for obtaining the longitudes of 
New York, Philadelphia, etc. The letters of Mason at this time—he 
was then twenty years old—show the exhilaration and vigor which 
contact with such minds had given him; and he returned to New 
Haven bent on work and eager with activities. 

Unhappily, however, his health was rapidly growing more precari- 
ous. His constant labors, the lack of suitable food, and his continual 
exposures told severely against him; and the account of the rest of 
his short life is but a painful record of the failing of his physical 
system and of his attempts to finish his work. At all events that 
must be done; and it finally was done. There is neither space nor 
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necessity for going over the recital of these last days. He was 
thoughtfully and kindly aided in every way by all his friends. He 
finally gave up the struggle, and went to pass the winter in Richmond 
with his constant friend, his aunt, Mrs. Turner. At her house he 
died Dec. 26, 1840, when only twenty-one years old. 


Of Mason's work I desire, if possible, to convey an adequate idea 
without recourse to technical expressions. Perhaps this can best be 
done by giving a few extracts from his published paper, “Observations 
on Nebulz with a Fourteen-foot Reflector,” read before the American 
Philosophical Society, April 17, 1840. I would call especial attention 
to the elegance and thoughtfulness of the verbal forms. They plainly 
show that every phrase is the result of reflection : — 


“ Although a period of fifty years has now elapsed since the researches of the 
elder Herschel exposed to us the wide distribution of nebulous matter through the 
Universe, we are still almost as ignorant as ever of its nature and intention. The 
same lapse of time that among his extensive lists of double stars has revealed to 
us the revolution of sun about sun, and given us a partial insight into the internal 
economy of those remote sidereal systems, has been apparently insufficient to dis- 
cover any changes of a definite character in the nebulz, and thereby to inform us at 
all of their past history, the form of their original creation, or their future destiny. 
At the same time the detection of such changes is in the highest degree desirable, 
since no other sources of evidence can be safely re‘ied upon in these inquiries. That 
the efforts of astronomers have thus far ended, at best, in vague and contradictory 
conjectures is principally attributable to the great difficulty of originally observing, 
and of describing to future observers, bodies so shapeless and indeterminate in 
their forms. . . . The main object of this paper is to inquire how far that minute 
accuracy which has achieved such si, al discoveries in the allied department of the 
double stars may be introduced into the observation of nebulz.” 


It is to be borne in mind by the reader that up to this time no 
observations of “ minute accuracy” had yet been published on nebulz. 
Sir William Herschel had made his name immortal by his rapid dis- 
covery of over two thousand five hundred nebulz, and by the profound 
and philosophical conclusions which he had based on his observa- 
tions. Sir John Herschel had continued the brilliant discoveries of 
his father, and had published, in 1833, a series of sketches of particu- 
lar nebula. But accurate measurement had not yet been applied to 
these bodies. Mason then sees a new field opening, and at once 
occupies it. He makes no tentative efforts gradually reaching excel- 
lence ; but his first and only publication is a model on which his 
followers have to build. He says:— 


“It will conduce to a clearer understanding of our object to point out generally 
and rapidly the distinction between our own theory of observation and that com- 
monly adopted. It consists . . . in confining the attention to a few individual 
[nebula]; upon these exercising a long and minute scrutiny; rendering even the 
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slightest particulars of each nebula as precise as repeated observation and compari- 
son can make them, and confirming each more doubtful and less legible of its features 
by a repetition of suspicions which are of weight in proportion as they accumulate ; 
and lastly correcting by the comparisons of different persons at the same time. 
Thus much for’ observation, —for rendering the idea of the object as perfect as may 
be in the mind of the observer. For the most unimpaired communication of this 
idea or perception the theory of the process adopted is briefly: (1) To form an 
accurate chart of all stars capable of measurement in and about the nebula; (2) 
From these, as the greater landmarks, to fill in all the lesser stars ; (3) On this as 
a foundation to lay down the nebula. Lastly the process includes a method of rep- 
resenting nebulz intended to remove the formidable difficulties [of ordinary draw- 
ing as applied to these and other faint objects] and at the same time to introduce a 
numerical precision in the manner of expressing on paper their various features.” 


The whole field is covered in this review: the observer is first to 
obtain an adequate idea of the faint outlines and shades of the nebula 
itself ; and the methods for doing this are illustrated in the paper. 
Having this idea clearly himself, he must next express it clearly to 
others. Ordinary drawings, no matter how carefully made, will not 
do this. The outlines are too indefinite and undetermined; the 
difference between clearer and less clear skies will change the 
very positions of these borders; the disturbing effect of the lamp- 
light on the drawing paper will alter one’s judgment of the position 
of the fainter parts. But Mason has a method by which these diffi- 
culties may be avoided. It is always possible to say that a small area 
or portion of the nebula—A for example—is as bright as some neigh- 
boring portion B; another small area C can be found equally bright 
with B; another D as bright as C, and so on. If the positions of 
these areas A BC D, etc., be placed on a map of the nebula, and if 
these positions be connected by a curved line, this line will run 
through all points of equal brightness; and this line will be a line of 
equal light. Another set of areas, abcd, ... can be found, and 
another line of equal light traced; still another set, a 4 c d, furnishes 
another line, and so on. In this way a kind of contour or topo- 
graphical map of the light of the whole nebula can be made. In 
this way, and only in this way, can it be made of “minute accuracy,” 
or “numerical precision” be introduced into the artist’s work. 
The methods of the topographical engineer can be thus applied 
to the delineation of the remotest celestial objects. “Numerical 
precision” and “minute accuracy” were what this young man of 
twenty was striving for. A truly scientific caution controls all his 
work. He divides his conclusions into “things certain,” “things 
. nearly certain,” “things strongly suspected,” and “things slightly sus- 
pected.” In spite of all the temptations to the contrary his draw- 
ings only include the things certain ; the others are recorded in the 


Notes alone. 
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The writer has carefully repeated Mason’s work on two of his three 
nebulz. In every case every single point laid down by him as “nearly 
certain” has been confirmed; if he had included such conclusions in 
his drawings, his work would have been praised for it. Has he not 
earned praise of a different and distinctly higher nature by refusing 
to doubts a place among certainties? This is not the kind of reti- 
cence one looks for under the circumstances. Having found it, we 
should pause long enough to understand it. 

It is not possible, even were it desirable, to go further in the analy- 
sis of Mason’s paper. It is sufficient to have shown that its methods 
are those now employed. The standard of precision set to himself 
by Mason is the same which he would set to himself to-day were he 
to repeat his labor. While he was doing his work at New Haven, 
Sir John Herschel, at the Cape of Good Hope, was prosecuting simi- 
lar researches in a similar manner. The work done by Mason was 
equal or superior in accuracy to that done on the same objects by the 
most experienced English observer of his day. This is not said to 
undervalue Herschel’s work, which is an acknowledged classic, but to 
bring out in its true light the acumen of the youthful student. In- 
deed, his excellence is generously acknowledged by Herschel himself, 
who says :— 


“Mr. Mason, a young and ardent astronomer, whose premature death is the more 
to be regretted as he was the only other recent observer [beside Herschel] who has 
given himself with the assiduity which the subject requires to the exact delineation 
of nebulz, and whose figures I find at all satisfactory, expressly states, etc... . ” 


There is no doubt that the high order of accuracy of Mason’s 
work was a model and an incentive to the Bonds, father and son; and 
his labors, as well as their own, will remain as most creditable to 
American nebular astronomy. We are justified in believing that a 
most brilliant future was before Mason. Professor Olmsted thinks he 
would have been another Galileo had he lived. At least it is nearly 
certain that he would have been the model practical astronomer. 

EpwarpD S. HOLpDeEN. 
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~ NEVER judge methods three thousand miles away,” said Wen- 

dell Phillips, on hearing the story of Vyera Zassulitsh, who 
dared to fire at General Trepof for his cruelty to her fellow-sufferers 
It will be necessary to bear in mind this saying in order to reach a 
true estimate of the Nihilistic troubles of Russia ; for nothing is so 
misleading as measuring one country by the standard of another. 
No healthy moral sentiment can, indeed, reconcile itself to assassi- 
nation under any circumstances ; least of all in the United States, 
where every honest man—and many a dishonest one, too — can sit, 
if not under his own fig tree, at least in his own cottage, a whole 
nation of freemen keeping guard at his door to ward off the in- 
truder. But in Russia few can lie down at night with a definite 
- notion as to where the morrow will find them. To be to-day at the 
summit of power and to-morrow in the depths of the Peter-Paul 
fortress, is no uncommon occurrence there ; and such vicissitude of 
fortune is by no means limited to “subjects.” The “sovereigns” 
themselves have had occasion but too often to learn that Fortune is 
blind even to the charms of a crown. We need only recall the fate 
of the Emperors Ivan Antonovitsh, Peter III., and Paul I. (the latter 
had to descend even deeper than the vaults of the Peter-Paul fortress 
—jinto the grave itself),— all of whom lived within the same half 
century. 

De gustibus non disputandum is accepted by all as true. We won- 
der why the maxim De moribus non disputandum is not equally estab- 
lished ; for whether it be true or not that the laws of morality are 
permanent and immutable, — a matter to be decided only by metaphy- 
sical hair-splitters, — poor folk not armed with logical weapons have 
decided long ago, tacitly indeed, but still emphatically, that de moribus 
non disputandum. A hundred years ago the Americans published a 
document in which, under certain circumstances, revolution was de- 
clared to be a duty ; and, be it remembered, the Americans of 1776, 
as represented by Hancock, Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Adams, 
and the whole band of revolutionary heroes, were not barbarians. 
Yet three thousand miles away a manifesto was likewise made public 
which declared the action of the Americans to be treason, and the 
Americans themselves to be rebels ; even a price was set upon the 
head of one whose statue stands to-day in the streets of Boston. Nor 
were the English on the other hand barbarians. Assassination of ty- 
rants is monstrous to us, and we call ourselves civilized ; assassination 
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of tyrants in the eyes of the Greeks was a great virtue, and they, too, 
were not too modest to call themselves civilized. To take another illus- 
tration, not from twenty centuries ago, but from twenty years ago : in 
1859 John Brown was “ hanged by his neck until he was dead,” not by 
an infuriated mob, but in accordance with the deliberate judgment of 
the nation as expressed in its laws. Only twenty years have passed, 
and already the provision for his starving widow is made a national 
duty. Verily, verily, de moribus non disputandum. Let this much be 
said, not to approve assassination, but to show that the moral standard 
of one country, or of one age, should not measure the morals of 
another. 

The morality of a community where security prevails will of neces- 
sity differ much from that of a country where personal safety is to be 
found in — dictionaries. The real question then to be answered is 
not whether Nihilism is right or wrong, whether the Nihilists are saints 
or sinners, but whether, circumstances being as they are in Russia, 
that country could develop anything but Nihilism. If it can be shown 
that just as a seed is sure to grow, if soil, climate, and irrigation are 
favorable to its growth, so Nihilism had to be born on Russian soil, 
and could not but thrive, — then it will be clear that any attempt to 
pass sound judgment on the Nihilists without condemning at the 
same time the government and the Russian people, must prove un- 
successful. Unless, therefore, we are able to enter into the spirit of 
Russian society, and look upon the present state of affairs from the 
point of view upon which a minute acquaintance with Russian life and 
its peculiarities would place us, our inquiries would prove fruitless. 

The outcry against the Nihilists as common assassins, as men who 
murder for no other purpose but the mere fun of it, as the “ New York 
Times ” says, must accordingly be received with due reservation. Men 
do not assassinate for mere fun ; now and then a crazy individual is 
found who takes pleasure in crime for its own sake : this, however, is 
exceptional, and is proper madness. The Nihilists are neither excep- 
tional, nor mad. They are common mortals, with intellectual and 
spiritual forces within them which act precisely as other forces would 
under like circumstances. What is true of matter, as regards ac- 
tion and reaction, is equally true of mind. The human mind is elas- 
tic, and will bear great pressure up to a certain limit. Continue it, 
and damage will be done. Those familiar with what we may be 
allowed to call mental dynamics might have foretold that the tragic 
death of Alexander II. would take place as surely as that a gun would 
kick when fired. A gun kicks, and frequently knocks its proprietor 
off his feet. Sad, indeed! Would that guns were more considerate! 
but laws of dynamics are inexorable. So long as guns are fired, 
they will kick, whether the shoulder against which they hit be that of 
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a giant or of a child. The same law of action and reaction holds in 
the case of pressure exerted upon the mind of man. What the Rus- 
sian nation bore under Nicholas I., and what they bore in the three 
years following the last Turkish war can best be learned from the ac- 
tion of the so-called Nihilists ; for terrible, indeed, must be the pres- 
sure which makes men and women seize the dagger, poison, bomb, 
and fire, when their fury surpasses in terror even the matchless pic- 
ture which Schiller drew of the French Revolution in the “ Lay of 
the Bell.” 

The Nihilistic movement in Russia bears a more than superficial 
resemblance to the French Revolution. The method is changed, but 
the substance is the same. Both were made possible only by the ex- 
cessive, unnecessary, and unwise oppression on the part of the Gov- 
ernment ; and the Russian movement is, moreover, fed faithfully by 
‘the Government. A liberal policy would have instantly taken the 
wind out of the sails of the Nihilists. For the strength of the terror- 
ists lies not in their numbers,—they count no more than a few 
hundred ; neither in their wisdom, for at times they have pursued a 
policy diametrically opposite to what common-sense dictated. Their 
strength is in the folly of the Government. When a small band 
of foolish young men, — boys, who if left to themselves would soon 
be made wiser by time, or who could be cured by a sound whipping, 
—when such a band make a ridiculous demonstration, the Govern- 
ment holds the whole of educated Russian society responsible for 
it, and passes repressive measures which weigh alike upon guilty 
and innocent. Instead of removing the cause of the discontent, the 
Government aggravates it. And herein lies the tremendous power 
of Nihilism,—in the passive attitude of the educated class. For 
of the ninety millions of inhabitants in Russia there are at least 
five millions educated enough to be keenly sensitive to tyranny 
as practised in Russia. They are dissatisfied, and are therefore 
stigmatized by the Government as Nihilists. Indeed, in Russia it 
is not necessary to be dissatisfied with the Government, but even 
to be suspected of it is enough to call out persecution. Thus it 
is that the Government constantly drives valuable members of so- 
ciety into the arms of the few extremists, with whom they have 
nothing in common but their dissatisfaction with the attitude of the 
Government. These are not Nihilists ; they are forced into the same 
group with the real Nihilists (who if left to themselves would have 
died out long ago) and compelled into the attitude of self-defence. 
When men, however, are once driven into the defensive, they are not 
likely to scruple about the means they employ to protect themselves. 

The distinction between the extreme Nihilists and those who are 
only disaffected will explain the paradoxical statement that no one 
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laments more the fate of the unfortunate Alexander II., who was 
assassinated by Nihilists, than the Nihilists themselves, at least by 
far the larger number of them. For Alexander was a good, harmless 
man, in the same sense that any man is good whose hands are kept in 
his own pockets and not in the pockets of others. His misfortune 
was to bea bad emperor. Aut Casar, aut nihil, must forever be the 
motto of an autocrat in the nineteenth century. Nicholas I. was a 
Czesar, every inch; and although under him Russia groaned more 
loudly than under his son, he had to fear no assassination, for he 
knew no compromise. He saw that the antagonism between autoc- 
racy and popular freedom is altogether too great to allow their exist- 
ence side by side. However small the concession, he knew that 
autocracy would lose by just so much. Hence his strict régime; and 
Russia under him had peace, although it was the peace of death. Far 
different was Alexander II. He did not perceive that patchwork 
would produce nothing but mischief. He wished to give his people 
liberty, and yet wished to be an autocrat. He gave the Russians 
trial by jury, and sent to Siberia those whose acquittal by jury dis- 
pleased him. As a man, he was good enough to wish for the amelio- 
ration of the condition of his country; but as emperor he was not 
keen sighted enough to see that in the nineteenth century Russia 
could be only either a constitutional monarchy, or else a constitution- 
al anarchy. This the Nihilists saw, — it being understood, in this use 
of ‘the phrase, that every educated Russian is and must be a Nihilist 
(that is, dissatisfied with the Government), but not necessarily a de- 
structionist. These men hoped long that the emperor would come 
also to see the same fact, and accordingly for a long time they spared 
him. At first they were resolved only to defend themselves against 
the police vampires, against the modern satraps called governor-gen- 
erals, — in a word against the system. But nothing availed. Zemstvo 
after Zemstvo petitioned the emperor in the most humble language 
for reform; and Zemstvo after Zemstvo met with the same rebuke 
for its “audacity”! There was nothing left for these representa- 
tives of the best elements of Russian educated society but to with- 
draw to their homes and to inactivity, with gloomy hearts and 
faces. This, however, was practically saying to the extremists, “ We 
have tried our part. The case is hopeless. Now, God speed to 
you!” The emperor was warned again and again. His obstinacy 
at last drove the Nihilists to the step which they least of all desired 
to take ; for they fought for a cause, for their dearest possession, for 
their liberty, and they could not afford to stand convicted of assas- 
sination before the world, whose sympathy was very desirable in 
their struggle. Yet to live under the further rule of Alexander was 
worse than death. No one was sure of his home, his freedom, his 
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life. There was no prospect of improvement. A change in the 
throne could bring nothing worse than the present, and perhaps 
something better. This “ perhaps” was the sum and substance of the 
arguments of the Nihilists, in which they were negatively sustained 
by the’ whole of Russian civilized society. Society would not di- 
rectly further the death of Alexander, but the extremists knew that 
they had its tacit support. 

This is the key to Nihilism: The pressure of the Government must 
call out counter-pressure, —in this case assassination, conflagration, 
annihilation. But all this is the mere smoke, the lava of the volcano 
which breaks out in sight of everybody, but which could not come to 
the surface had there not been underneath the intense, hot flame, the 
all-consuming fire, melting everything. Such a fire is the deeply-con- 
cealed discontent which embraces one and all, and which is the powerful 
though unconscious ally of Nihilism in its worst shape. The fuel has 
been and is being provided by the Government. Not until the Govern- 
ment discards all notions of compromise, — of bestowing “liberty” 
with one hand, while swinging with the other the knout or the nagai- 
ka over the “ freemen,” — not until then will Nihilism be crushed out. 
Alexander II. never learned that the human mind can be oppressed 
only to a certain limit : the moment the pressure is made too severe, 
there is danger of explosion. Louis XVI. paid with his head for 
neglecting the dictates of Nature’s law; and Alexander II. paid with 
his life for not heeding the lesson taught by the death of Louis XVI. 
Like the unfortunate youth in the fable, the Tsar knew how to call 
out from his mysterious bag the evil genii; but, alas! he lost the 
precious charm by which to drive them into their retreat, after they 
were once out. 

We are aware that to account for Nihilism as we have accounted is 
in direct contradiction to what appear to be facts. Does not Russian 
society raise its hands in holy horror at the murder of its sovereign? 
Does not the Russian press preach a crusade against the Nihilists, 
and even against their Swiss asylum? Patience, reader! Russian 
society is not hypocritical. But what shall it do? Not express sym- 
pathy with the fate of Alexander! Alexander himself was as much 
the victim of the accursed system of government as the thousands of 
prisoners who were made to starve in the casemates and the mines. 
His fate is to be lamented as much as that of all Nihilist victims, 
which has its roots not in the people, but in the system of govern- 
ment. Besides, not to mourn at the death of a sovereign in Russia 

‘is—treason! Unconsciously Russian society is performing the trick 
of “Stop thief!” 

A word as to the cry of morality. We have shown that the real 
question is not whether Nihilism is wrong or right, but whether 
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Nihilism could be anything different from what it is. World-moving 
events — what the Germans, with their inimitable flexibility, call Wel- 
thistorische Begebenheiten —are not to be judged by principles of 
Sunday-school ethics. The revolution in Russia is emphatically a 
Welthistorische Begebenheit, and is to be judged accordingly, — by a 
criterion worthy of it. To raise one’s hands in holy horror, and with 
upturned eyes to curse the Nihilists as incarnations of the devil, does 
honor indeed to the heart of the indignant one, but scarcely helps 
him to understand that phase of Russian life which by the usual ig- 
norance-concealing process of name-giving is called Nihilism. As 
when we see something we cannot comprehend, we dispose of it by 
calling it an accident, so we are wont to baptize all the irexplicable 
phenomena of Russian life with the name of Nihilism, and then com- 
placently settle down into the belief that the mystery is all solved. 
The problem is offered, How comes it that a beloved sovereign of a 
great nation is for years chased from one end of the empire to another 
by crafty designers upon his life, his palace blown into the air, his 
train wrecked, himself at last blown to pieces? And the answer is, 
that the Nihilists are — Nihilists! 

Let no one smile at such a logical somersault. The numerous 
solvers of the riddle of the Russian sphinx by no means give their 
answer in such simple utterance ; fact it is, however, of all disserta- 
tions, learned and not learned, that have appeared of late on Nihilism, 
this is the sum and substance: The Nihilists are wicked. Unfortu- 
nately, these Rhadamanthuses who sit in judgment over these wicked 
Nihilists look down from such a height that they may be said literally 
not to see the trees on account of the forest. Verily, a great country 
is Russia, and “ Nihilism” is a great movement in which the dearest 
interests of mankind are concerned ; and time it is to devote some 
study and thought to its affairs, instead of haranguing violently 
against it, because of all the farces in God’s wide universe, the réle 
of an indignant moral critic is easiest to be played. 

Ivan Panin.! 


1 The author of this paper is not a Nihilist. He belongs to the large class of Rus- 
sians who are discontented with the oppression of the Government. But such discontent 
is enough to draw upon him from the Russian government the opprobrium of Nihilist. 
Of such “ Nihilists” there are millions in Russia; and although they by no means approve 
the methods of the few extremists, still they find it hard to condemn them as common 
criminals, knowing as they do to what degree of frenzy the Government can drive those 
whom it once has in its clutches. 





